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An index of a periodical has its chief value to him 
who has preserved the full file of that periodical ; 
yet it is hot without value to him who has access to 
such a file in a public library near him. An Index 
of The Sunday School Times for 1889 is now in 
process of printing, and a copy of it will be sent 
without charge to any subscriber of that year who 
will signify his desire to receive it. 


+ It is bad enough to fail in doing a good work; it 
is even worse to fail of having a good purpose of good 
work, One’s work is partly within himself and partly 
without. Externals may defeat it, as it may be 
defeated from within. But one’s purpose is wholly 
within him. It knows no externals. The honor of 
holding high aims and noble purposes is one’s own. 
The dishonor of living without such aims and pur- 
poses is—one’s own also. 


Every person must regard his life as a means, 
rather than an end. Health and life are to be pre- 


means, and not because they are ends. Health’s and 
life’s end, or object, is work,—God’s work. The ques- 
tion is just how. to distribute one’s forces to the ad- 
vantage of his work. Have we physical or mental 
disabilities? Persistence of effort may overcome 
them. It may overcome them for the time being, or 
for all time. But also persistence of effort may over- 
come him who has been unduly persistent. To waste 
no time through waiting; to waste no strength through 
the gathering of strength, in sickness or in health; 
in laxity or pressure of business to get the best and 
most enduring results,—these problems confront every 
one. And the first step toward a right solution is 
the full realization that life is to be regarded as a 
means of doing, and not as an end of being. 


There are various methods of studying the Bible. 
While a method that commends itself to one set of 
Bible students may not be deemed the best by all 
other Bible students, there is surely no reason for 
assuming any antagonism between the friends of the 
different methods severally. Seventeen years ago a 
convention of Sunday-school workers, after due de- 
liberation, decided upon an attempt to study the 
Bible as a book, by the selection of passages from 
the Old and Néw Testaments in their order alter- 
nately. In making this decision there was no inten- 
tion of reflecting upon any one of the three other 
methods of Bible study,—the doctrinal, the ethical, 
and the Christological,—which had their advocates 
at the time of the decision. Nor was there any pur- 
pose of pressing this designated method of study 
upon those who preferred another. This plan of 
Bible study, known as the International lesson 
scheme, has steadily grown in public favor until it is 
estimated that from four to six millions of persons in 
America alone are now making use of it week by 
week. In view of the fact that at the present time 
the chief point of attack on Christianity is the 
authenticity and integrity of the Bible itself, there 
would seem to be an obvious providence in this 
widely extended study of the Bible as the Bible. 
Latterly an increased desire to have a part in the 
International lesson scheme has been manifested by 
many who were kept back from participation in it 
by their preference for a Christological plan of study. 
The manifestation of this interest has led to a discus- 
sion of the subject in some of the Episcopalian and 
Lutheran papers. The variety of opinions held on 
the general subject has been well indicated in the 
different positions taken by different writers in the 
columns of The Standard of the Cross and the Church. 
The Rev. Dr. J. De W. Perry says plainly: “The 
method adopted in the International lessons of study- 
ing one book of the Bible consecutively has its ad- 
vantages; so too are there advantages in arranging 
a course of study and reading to accord with the 
Church Year. It is possible to combine these.” 
Mr. George C. Thomas, on the other hand, says with 
like explicitness : “ We are not, in my judgment, to 
teach the Bible as an historical book or as a book ; 
but we are to use it to lead our scholars in the right 
way, and so to teach it as to make them intelligent 
Christians and devoted members of our beloved 
Church.” Meanwhile the Editor of that journal 





served and protected and battled for because they are 


assumes that there is an irrepressible conflict between 





the International lessons and the Christian Year; and 
he even goes_so far as to claim that those who would 
study the Bible as a book are in some sense antago- 
nistic to the great festivals of the Christian Year. 
He says that “the International scheme has been 
arranged year after year with the persistent purpose 
of ignoring both the anniversary days observed by all 
Christendom, and’ the institutions pertaining to the 
visible Church ;” and in his. opinion “it is safe to 
predict that the International system will either adopt 
or be destroyed by the Church Year.” In the light 
of these conflicting views, there will be an added 
interest to readers of The Sunday School Times in the 
scholarly statements of Dean Bartlett, reprinted from 
The Standard of the Cross and the Church on another 
page, in the department of From Our Neighbors, 





GAIN OF A FINE MORAL SENSE. 


It is one thing to have a sensitive conscience! It 
is quite another thing to have a fine moral sense, 
Many a man whose conscience is keenly sensitive is 
lacking in the moral sense, And this fact it is that 
frequently causes a man to be misunderstood by 
others, or to be self-deceived, in the matter of his 
moral conduct. He knows€hat he wants to do right, 
and that he does as well as he knows how. Others 
know that he is continually failing to do right, and 
it seems to them that he also must perceive this. The 
trouble is that while he conscientiously strives to do 
right, he does not know what right is. His conscience 
is keen, but his moral sense is not so. 

Conscience tells a man that he ought to do right. 
The keener a man’s conscience is, the surer it is to 
prompt him to choose the right rather than the 
wrong, when a choice is fairly before him, But con- 
science does not explicitly tell a man what right is. 
The standard of right is outside of a man’s self; and 
it is his moral sense that enables a man to perceive the 
specific demands of that standard upon his personal 
action. In proportion as his moral sense is keen or 
dull, is a man of keen conscience liable to do right, or 
to do wrong, conscientiously. In the one case, he sees 
what are the fullest requirements of right, and does 
accordingly. In the other case, he fails to see all of 
those requirements, and his action falls short corres: 
pondingly. He is as conscientious in the one case as 
in the other. But in the one case he conscientiously 
does what‘is right, and in the other case he conscien+ 
tiously does what is not right. His conscience is 
active enough, but his moral sense is imperfect. 

As a citizen, 2 man’s conscience tells him that 
he ought to conform his action to the laws of 
the land; but conscience does not inform a citizen 
what are the specific requirements of the civil law. 
That he must learn, primarily, from the statute- 
books, or from some other authority outside of him- 
self. And even when the text of a law is before 
a man for his reading, in proportion as his moral 
sense is keen or dull will he perceive, or fail to 
perceive, the true spirit of that law, and its practical 


Without a knowledge of the text of the law, a citi- 
zen’s conscience will be no guide to him in the diree- 
tion of that law’s requirements; and even when a 








citizen’s mind is enlightened as to the text of the 
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: law, that law will mean much or little to him, accord- 


esense. And as it is with regard to the civil law, so 
is it, in a still larger degree, with referenee to the 
Divine law. Conscience tells a man that he ought 


- « todo right. The Bible text discloses to a man what 


“the standard of right is. The measure of a man’s 
moral sense enables him to perceive clearly or imper- 

_ fectly the spirit of the Bible teachings in their appli- 
cation to his every-day conduct. His conscience will 
be of practical advantage to him in proportion as his 

* moral sense is keen and fine. 

* It is not a question of mere enlightenment on the 
one hand, any more than it is a question of instinctive 

“knowledge of right and wrong on the other hand. It 
is a question of the fineness of the moral sense in per- 

.¢eiving the nicer distinctions between right and 


_ wrong in a-given course of action,—in perceiving 


the lighter shades of difference between right and 
wrong when a ruie of action must be interpreted. 
It is the fineness of his moral sense, for example, that 
_ enables a judge on tne bench to perceive his duty as 
“@ judge, in passing upon a question where his per- 
“sonal intérests and preferences and the apparent in- 
ferests and preferences of the community are all on 
one side, and the plain intent and meaning of the 
« law he is set to interpret are on the other side. It is 
“the fineness of his moral sense that enables a clergy- 
© man to perceive his personal duty, in cases where his 
reputation for consistency, for denominational fealty, 
‘or for an unselfish regard to the welfare of his people, 
peems to be set over against the demands of truth 
and the promptings of conscience. Every man in 
every sphere is called to decisions where his right- 
doing depends upon the fineness of his moral sense, 
and where the possession of such a sense will bring 
him to see his duties and the rights of others, when 
without that fineneas of moral sense he would be unable 
“to perceive them. 
~ = A lack of fineness of moral sense is liable to show 
itself in the conscientiogs politician when a course of 


/ action that he would deem unfair in men of the oppo- 


-site party seems to be a necessity in order to the tri- 
umph of principles that he is sure are superior to 
those advocated by his opponents. It is likely to be 
seen in the conscientious private banker, who is ready 
to evade a law of usury that is practically counted a 
dead letter by all those who think that the law of 

_ supply and demand must settle money rates as well 
as all other rates; in the conscientious returning 

tourist, who is willing ta let a custom-house officer 
take the responsibility of passing a trunk without 

duties, when its owner knows, or ought to know, 
that it contains dutiable importations; in the con- 
scientious employée, who consents to ask for release 
from duties which he perceives to attach properly to 
hia position, because he believes that his employer 
will grant that request rather than make an issue 
with him on whom the responsibility of the position 
really rests; in the conscientious student, who regularly 

_ does dishorfest work ia the preparation of his lessons by 
means of translations, under the name of “ ponies,” 
“ trots,” and “ bridges,” in the willing belief that there 
is truth in the college rumor that one of the professors 
has said that that was the way for a student to do; 
in the conscientious woman who thinks that cer- 
‘tain society falsehoods are to be made use of with- 


out sin, because everybody understands that that is | 


the method of the fashionable world; and in many 
another realm and sphere. In fact, there is no walk 
of life in which a lack of fine moral sense is not liable 
to show itself in the action of those who are doing 
only what their consciences approve, while they are 
doing that which is not right. 

The gain of a fine moral sense is not always as 
obvious as its inconveniences, Such a sense is con- 
tantly bringing a man into collision or difference 
with his fellows; and it is sure to be a cause of personal 
discomfort to himself, as well as to others, in conse- 
quence. But because a fine moral sense enables a 
man to perceive, and therefore to be able to’ follow, 





the right, a fine moral sense must be an advantage 
to its possessor. The right is always better than the 
wrong, whether it seems to be so or not. He who 
perceives the right, has a higher standard before him 
than he who fails to perceive it. He who isstruggling 
toward the higher standard, is thereby making a gaiv 
in persona! character that is impossible to him who 
is satisfied with alower one. Hence there is a gain in 
the possession of a fine moral sense that transcends 
by far its inconveniences. 

There is an obvious gain in the recognition of the 
fact that a fine moral sense is an exceptional posses- 
sion, as well as in the possession of such a sense itself. 
Realizing the truth that one who is thoroughly con- 
scientious may yet be lacking in a fine moral sense, 
it ought to make us charitable in our judgments of 
those who seem to be acting under the guide of their 
consciences, yet who fail to conform to the highest 
standard of right which we recognize. With their 
moral sense imperfect as it is, they may deserve more 
eredit for their conscientious action up to their best 
knowledge, than others deserve for doing better while 
not doing as well as they know how. And, on the 
other hand, if one may be doing wrong conscien- 
tiously, it behooves us to be sure that we are not only 
acting conscientiously, but that we are also doing 
right. Our moral sense may need quickening and 
refining. Our views of duty may be wrung because 
of our lack of a fine moral sense. 

The possession of a finer moral sense would, in many 
an instance, lessen the exacting pressure of a keen 
and sensitive conscience. It may be that the con- 
science impels one to give undue attention to the 
tithing of “mint and anise and cummin,” because 
the moral sense is not fine enough to perceive the 
difference between attention to these things and atten- 
tion to “ judgment and mercy and faith,” and other 
“ weightier matters of the law.” In such a case, the 
finer moral sense would bring freedom instead of 
bondage, by uplifting the soul into the atmosphere 
of spiritual conceptions, above the literalism of mere 
ritual regulations. In any event, there is a gain in 
the possession of a fine moral sense, and a gain in 
realizing the fact that such a sense is an exceptional 


possession. 
NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Truths that affect our personal duty and our personal 
destiny are made very clearin the Bible; but truths that 
have to do with matters beyond our sphere of responsi- 
bility are left in darkness, or in dimmer light, on the 
pages of Scripture. Instead of giving up ourselves to a 
consideration of the practical truths that are plainly 
disclosed in the Bible, we aré quite likely to occupy our- 
selves with questions concerning unimportant matters 
that are referred to only incidentally there. The nature 
and mission and classification of angels are among the 
points that give some of us unnecessary perplexity of 
mind, Just now, several questions in this realm come 
up from interested readers of The Sunday School Times. 
A correspondent from New York State asks: 

Where does Professor Briggs get his authority for calling the 
angel Gabriel an “‘ archangel,” as he doesin his article, “ Sengs 
of the Angels,” in The Sunday School Times of December 28 ? 

The ancient Jews were accustomed to speak of Michae! 
and Gabriel as archangels, or as “the kings of the 
angels.” In the later Jewish writings seven archangels 
were named. It is apparently in reference to a Jewish 








tradition that the writer of the “General Epistle of 
| Jade” speaks of “ Michael the archangel; ” and it would 
| seem to be in view of the popular Jewish tradition on 
| the subject that Dr. Briggs speaks of “Gabriel” as an 
| * archangel.” 

| But another correspondent wants more explicit infor- 
| mation about angels generally. He says: 


| Would you be so kind as to tell me if angels have wings? 
I say “ No.” My pastor says “ Yes.” I see in the Bible that 

angels are created to minister as servants between God and men. 
When Abraham sat before his tent, he saw three men coming, 
and he thonght that they were travelers. If they had had 
| wings, Abraham surely would have seen it, So, similarly in a 
| good many instances. My pastor says, “The cherubs on the 
ark of the covenant had wings.” Yes, but cherubs are not 
angels. Cherubs don’t serve as servants between God and men. 
Supposing the inhabitants of another world would read about 
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man, I may be wrong; so I beg you to explaid it better,—as you 
surely can and will,—and oblige one whose steady companion is 
The Sunday School Times. 

Without assuming to decide a question between a lay- 
man and his pastor, it may be safe to say that angels are 
generally represented by painters as winged creatures of 
the feminine gender, while the Bible generally represents 
angels as stalwart,young men without wings. The Bible 
speaks of angels as sometimes walking, and, again, as 
flying swiftly. (See, for example, Dan. 9: 21; Rev. 8: 
13; 14:6.) The probability is that while we are here 
in the flesh it is not possible for us to know the form or 
the nature of angels, and that therefore the descriptions 
that are given of angels in the Bible are suggestive rather 
than definitive. When a spiritual being would appear 
to man with a message from God, as in the case of the 
messengers to Abraham, that being would naturally 
assume a form which would be familiar to the eyes of 
him towhom he brought the message. Very little is 
known by us concerning the angels, beyond the fact that 
they are “all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service 
for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation,” 


One of the more important exercises of the Sunday- 
school hour is the reading of the lesson for the day, 
together with such other portions of the Bible text as are 
deemed appropriate, under the lead of the snperintendent 
at the desk, or by the superintendent himself, There is 
a possibility of large variety in the methods of such read- 
ing, and there is an opportuhity of showing judgment 
and skill in the selection from this variety. A method 
very generally adopted is that by which the lesson is read 
in alternate verses by the superintendent and the school 
generally. This is sometimes inappropriately cal.ed 
“responsive reading.” It has as little to commend it as 
any method, yet one reason for its popularity seems to 
be that so many think it is the only method available. 
An Ohio correspondent asks for light on this general 
subject. After referring to what has been said for and 
agiinst the custom of alternate reading, he says: 

I often think that some passages of Scripture are marred by 
the responsive reading, or certainly are not as impressiye as if 
read by one person. The aim of the responsive reading is doubt- 
less to enforce attention to the passage used for the lesson, and 
to interest every scholar in it, “Is there some other effective way 
of doing this? 1 sometimes think I would like to try some 
other method, but fear to adopt the plan of reading the lesson 
from the desk, lest the scholars may lose that part of the service, 
and that the reading, while more connected and natural, may 
be less effective for the real good of the school. If there be a 
more excellent way, I would like very much to have it suggested. 

It is unmistakably true that the reading of a narrative 
portion of the Bible by the superintendent and his school 
in alternate verses mars the sense of the passage, and 
practically forbids its impressiveness. A superintendent, 
who is fitted for his place, can make the lesson of the 
day far more intelligible and impressive by reading it to 
the school himself, than by hobbling along through it in 
alternation with the school’s reading. In a well-trained 
school, the lesson for the day can be read in unison by 
the superintendent and the school together, without.any 
such marring of its sense as must come through the 
ordinary alternate reading. A more difficult method, 
but one which has peculiar advantages, is elliptical read- 
ing. The superintendent starts the reading. When he 
stops, the school takes up the narrative and reads to the 
next period. Then the superintendent takes up the read- 
ing, and the same process is repeated. If at any point 
the superintendent reads an entire verse, the school fol- 
lows him by reading the next verse entire. An illustra- 
tion of this might, he made by the elliptical reading of 
the parable of the prodigal son, th Luke 15: 11-24. 

Su perintendent.—And he [Jesus] said,— 

School.—A certain man had two sons, 

Superintendent.—And the younger of them said to his 
father,— 

School.—Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me. 

Superintendent.—And he divided unto them his living.— 

School.—And not many days after the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living, 

Superintendent.—And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that land; and he began to be in want. 

And so on through the parable. An advantage of this 
method is that it holds the attention of the school to 
the superintendent's reading, as well as to its own; and 
it also tends to bring out the meaning of the passage, if 
it is wisely handled. Responsive reading is another 
method. This is particularly suited to the reading of 
passages written in the parallelisms of the poetic por- 
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tions of the Old Testament. For example, Psalm 119: 
9-16 will illustrate this method : 


Superintendent.—Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 


his way? 


* School.—By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
Suiperintendent.—With my whole heart have I sought thee: 
School,—O let me not wander from thy commandments. 

And so on through the passage. These are a few ways 
out of many for the reading of the lesson of the day, 
and of appropriate accompanying passages. There is a 
gain in a wise variety in such reading, and in a wise 
selection according to the style and nature of the passage 
to be read, 








A DISTANT OUTLOOK. 
BY PROFESSOR T, WHITING BANCROFT. 


Far down the bay where earth and sky are blending, 
A sail is reddening in the western light ; 

The waters calm reflected hues are sending 
To add new glory to the raptured sight ; 


While underneath the nearer waves are heaving, 
All dark and stormy like a sinful breast ; 
No ruddy gleams their foaming crests relieving 
To soothe the trouble of their vague unrest. 
But far beyond the golden sail is lifted 
By the surrounding calmness of the bay, 
In high relief with newer charm is gifted 
With deepening color from the dying day. 
So human souls, whenever calmly resting 
By simple trust in the Almighty power, 
Thus raised above all worldly tumult’s breasting 
Have heavenly light though earthly clouds may lower. 
Brown University. 
» 


“THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF THE 
CHURCH FATHERS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D. 





A number of books have recently been published, 

dealing, in a more or less popular way, with the lives 
and writings ofthe early Church Fathers, which seem to 
indicate a freshly awakened interest, among general 
readers, in this department of Christian literature. Far- 
rar’s “ Lives of the Fathers,” Hemphill’s “ Diatessaron 
of Tatian,” Mrs. Martin’s “ Life of St. Jerome,” Bigg’s 
“Christian Platonists of Alexandria,” though not all of 
the same quality or grade, are examples of this class of 
publications. With them we may connect the series 
of translations of the ante-Nicene Fathers, now being 
fotlowed by the Nicene and post-Nicene, issued in this 
country by the Christian Literature Company., The re- 
ception accorded to this series of translations shows that 
it supplied a much felt need of Protestant Christians. 
In fact, all kinds of knowledge, whether scientific, or 
historical, or theological, have in our day been popular- 
ized; and, not the least, biblical and religious criticism. 
The latter, however, has so often occasion to mention 
‘and discuss early Christian literature, that probably a 
greater number of persons than ever before have felt a 
desire to know something of the men and books whose 
names are so often met, and whose statements about 
Scripture and primitive Christianity are so often quoted 
in current publications. 

Of course, more serious work in this department has 
always been carried on by certain classes of students. Not 
only have learned Roman Catholics devoted attention to 
the Fathers, but Znglish, and, more lately, German Protes- 
tant scholars, have diligently studied and edited their writ- 
ings, critically examined and corrected the text given in 
the manuscripts, and estimated thcir historical and reli- 
gious value. Scholars, therefore, have always recognized 
the importance of this branch of study, both for its own 
sake and because of its bearings on other departments of 
theological science. Itis the fact of an increased popular 
interest both among clergy and laity, and beyond the 
bounds of those churches where such an interest would 
most naturally be expected, which deserves attention. 

The question, therefore, may properly be raised, What 
is the value, to the general reader, of the study of the 
Church Fathers? Probably not a few intelligent Protes- 
tants regard it as sheér waste of time. It was very 
natural for Protestantism to react so far from the false 
use made of the Fathers by the Roman Church as to 
neglect them altogether. The Fathers had been raised 
to the position of religious authorities. At the Reforma- 
tion their opinions were quoted oftener than the Scrip- 
tures. Their teachings were practically raised above 
those of the apostles, and used to support utterly unacrip- 
tural dogmas. It was natural for Protestants, who 
maintained the sole authority of the Scriptures, to neg- 





lect, and even despise, authors who had been made to 
occupy so false a position. 

Tt was easy also for Protestant writers to bring the 
Fathers into contempt. Many of their books had been 
corrupted, and the current text could be shown to be un- 
trustworthy. Many contradictions and absurd conceits 
and manifest errors could be pointed out in their teaching. 
They could be quoted against one another on both sides of 
almost any theological question. In fact, the Protestant 
reaction against their use was absolutely necessary in 
order to lead at a later period to a proper estimate of 
their value. Jean Daillé’s work “On the Right Use of 
the Fathers,” published in French in 1631, and still 
often found in Protestant libraries, was one of a number 
which, by proving the entire insufficiency of the Fathers 
as authorities for the Church, prepared the way for a 
more discriminating and useful study of them. 

So long, then, as the Church Fathers were regarded as 
dogmatic authorities, the study was more mischievous 
than beneficial, But we now approach them in a-wholly 
different spirit. We are ready to criticise their opinions 
like those of other writers, to discriminate between the 
truth and error in their pages, to cross-examine their 
testimony and weigh their arguments, to discover which 
of the books assigned to them are genuine and which 
are spurious,—in short, to study them by the methods of 
historical criticism, and then to value them for what 
they may be proved to be worth. So used, the Church 
Fathers are of very great value to the thoughtful Chris- 
tian reader. None should be content to be ignorant of 
men who in their lives and by their writings played 
important parts in the early progress of Christianity, 
and are now playing almost equally important parts in 
the modern study of the Christian origins,—a study 
which bears directly on the defense of the Christian faith. 

To briefly indicate, then, the value of the stady of the 
early Church Fathers, we may observe: 1. That they are 
the principal means of acquiring knowledge of the early 
history of Christianity after the apostolic age. It is not 
enough to know early Christianity merely from the 
New Testament. That, of course, is our sole authority 
for faith and practice; but the intelligent Christian ~ ii] 
not want to isolate it from the Christian ‘verature which 
followed it any more than from the s-cular environment 
amid which it arose. As he seeks Jight upon the New 
Testament itself from Oriental customs, from Jewish 
modes of thought, and from the political, social, and 
intellectual condition of the Roman Empire, so will he 
want to see how Christianity affected men’s thought and 
conduct, how it was understood in the generations which 
succeeded the first, and how, as it mingled with the tur- 
bid stream of the world’s life, it was itself modified by 
the influences which acted upon it. He knows that the 
theological statements and ecclesiastical forms with which 
he is acquainted are not, in most cases, put in precisely 
their present shape in the New Testament, though they 
may correctly convey the New Testament’s teaching ; and 
he will therefore wish to learn by what stages and under 
what circumstances the present forms were attained. 
The New Testament will be all the better appreciated 
by him when thus placed at the beginning of Christian 
history. . 

But it is one thing to read history, and another to 
study it. The latter alone gives,real grasp upon the 
meaning of past events. One event or epoch thus 
grasped is worth/to a man’s culture a hundred about 
which he has merely read. To do this, however, the 
reader must go to the sources, He must examine the 
literature of the period in question, He must become 
well acquainted with the mental character of those who 
acted the chief parts in the drama. He must, so far as 
possible, come to know them at first hand, if he would 
vividly apprehend their significance and that of the 
events with which they were concerned. 

Now, there is no easier way of doing this, for Christian 
history, than by the study of the Church Fathers, The 
perusal of their books is the quickest and best way of 
entering into the spirit of their times. Most of them 
were prominent actors in the history. Their writings 
disclose to us their minds and those of the Church and 
its opponents. We may obtain from them a distinct 
sense of both the good and evil which was current in 
the Church, of the changing phases of the long conflict 
between faith and unbelief, of the gradually clearer and 
deeper and broader understanding of the gospel which, 
in spite of the rise of erroys, kept pace, first in the 
Greek churches, and tlien in the Latin, with the terri- 
torial widening of Christendom. Especially in the 
literature of the first six centuries may this study be 
profitably pursued; while its biographical character 
will give natural centers about which to group in memory 





the relations of each successive epoch. Let any one 
thus firr.:: grasp the life and.thought, the age and situ- 
ation, of any of the principal Church Fathers, and he 
will have acquired a’more useful lesson in the history of 
the Church than he could acquire by the perusal of 
many modern volumes. 

2. Furthermore, the study of the Church Fathers will 
impress most readers with a fresh sense of the antiquity 
of the gospel. , : 

The Bible is too often in our thought isolated from i 
historical connection with the life of the ancient world. 
Being regarded as a Divine authority, the circumstances 
of its composition are forgotten. Believed to be a gift 
of God to all mankiad, the actual way in which it was 
given appears of slight importance, and passes from our 
thought. This is less the case now than formerly, but the 
remark is still true of many of its readers. Hence the 
fresh confidence which is felt when, for example, arche»- 
ology unearths an ancient monument which attests the 
truthfulness of the scriptural narrative, or when the his- 
torian cites 4 secular witness to the existence and char- 
acter of the early Christians. 

Now much the same impression will be given to most 
readers of the Church Fathers. True, their works will 
often appear tedious and verbose. They frequently deal 
at great length with controversies of which not even the 
echoes now survive. But the reader will recognize in 
their pages the same religion which he himself professes, 
He will find them accepting the same facts of Christ’s 
life which the Gospels record, commending usually the 
same cardinal duties and discussing the same funda- 
mental doctrines. He may often think their arguments 
more ingenious than convincing, and may detect dan- 
gerous elements in their teaching; but as he meets these 
living monuments of ancient Christianity, and observes 
their unquestionable testimony to the historicity of the 
Gospel, he will usually obtain renewed confidence in it 
for himself. He will see against what a mighty stream 
of testimony unbelief has to contend, and will be con- 
vinced anew that the origin of Christianity is correctly 
desv.ibed in the New Testament. 

Bishop Lightfoot, if I remember correctly, has re- 
marked, in one of his celebrated essays in answer to the 
book called “Supernatural Religion,” that, if the modern 
inquirer would carefully read the work of Irenseus against 
Heresies, he would be better armed against the attacks 
of skeptical criticism than he would be by the study of 
all the German literature which has been issued upon 
the subject. Even Daillé, though living in the thick of 
the conflict with Romanism, and though his book was 
written to disprove the use then made of the Fathers, 
could not conclude without acknowledging this effect of 
their works when properly employed. “In this par- 
ticular,” he says, “their authority may be of good use 
to you, and may serve as a probable argument of the 
truth. For is it not a wonderful thing to see that so 
many great wits, born in so many several ages, during 
the space of fifteen hundred years, and in so many several 
countries, being also of such different tempers, and who 
in other things were of such contrary opinions, should, 
notwithstanding, be found all of them to agree so con- 
stantly and unanimously in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity ; that, amidst such great diversity of worship, 
they should all adore one and the same Christ; preach 
one and the same sanctification ; hope, all of them, for 
one and the same immortality ; acknowledge, all of them, 
the same Gospels; find therein, all of them, great and 
high mysteries? ” 

8. Still again, the perusal of the Fathers will have 
often the practical value of showing the antiquity of 
so-called “ modern” unbelief. The reader will find that 
Christianity has had to contend with substantially the 
same foes all along her history. Sometimes even in 
form will the unbelief of antiquity be found identical 
with that met now. In other cases, old foes will be 
recognized urder new faces. The thoughtful reader will 
detect, under the terms of ancient controversies, the 
same principles which are involved in those of recent 
date. He cannot, for example, examine Origen’s work 
against Celsus without being surprised on the one hand 
at the intelligence and vigor with which, in the latter 
half of the second century, philosophy attacked the new 
religion which had at last forced itself on the unwilling 
notice of pagan culture, and, on the other hand, at the 
intelligence and vigor with which Christianity was de- 
fended. He will feel that the intellectual triumph of 
the new religion was as notable as at a later period was 
its civil and social victory. 

Even in the absurd conceits of the Goostics, against 
which some of the Fathers argue at great length, he will 
recognize the familiar battle between a transcendental 

























































































‘philosophy and sober faith in historical Christianity, 
_ while only those who condemn all theology will fail to 
‘admire the books in which the Fathers contended, with 
“mueh subtlety, no doubt, and often with unhappy ran- 
“eot, but also with keen ability and thoreugh acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, aguinst the effort of heresy to cor- 
rupt the faith once delivered to the saints. Gibbon 
relates, with a scarcely concealed sneer, the violent de- 
bates of the Nicene writers about an “ iota,”—whether, 
that is, the Son is “ homoousios ” or “ homoiousios ” to 
the Father; but the smile vanishes from, our lips when 
‘ywe remember the real significance of that iota, and when 
we recall more recent attacks upon the deity of Christ. 
It will, in fact, be of no little value, if, by reading the 
Pathers, some of the glamour which has been attached 
ito the word “ modern ” be rubbed off, and if we realize 
the antiquity of unbelief in nearly all its present forms, 
as well as the antiquity of the truth. ’ 
4, To these considerations I may add the final remark 
that the study of the Fathers will give the reader a 
- Clearer idea of the variety of the types of mind to which 
Ohristianity has from the beginning appealed, and which 
it has enlisted in its service. As we pass in review the 
_ practical exhortations of Clement of Rome, the over- 
heated enthusiasm of Ignatius, the rugged honesty and 
“boldness of Justin’s apology, the elaborate treatise of 
-Irenwus, the fierce invective of Tertullian, the philo- 
_ sophical acumen.of Clement of Alexandria and of 
Origen, the ecclesiastical generalship of Cyprian, the 
‘indignant pleas of Athanusius, the profound theology 
and the humble piety of Augustine, the scholarship of 
Jerome, and the eloquence of Chrysostom, we must per- 
ceive how wide was the area of thought and life covered 
by their religion. Theirs is shown to have been, in the 
best sense, a catholic faith, for it absorbed into its ser- 
vice the whole energy of the human mind. Viewed in 
this way, the Church Fathers present to the reader shin- 
ing illustrations of the broad scope and universal adapta- 
tion to humanity of the Christian faith. 
These observations are, of course, intended for the 
general reader. To advanced students the value of the 
Fathers for the history of the canon of Scripture, for 
the text of the New Testument, and for the history of 
_ doctrine, is still greater. But they are worthy also of 
~thé- acquaintance of every intelligent Christian. ~ They 
 phould be read in critically edited, carefully made trans- 

lations, Many of them need be merely tasted. Others 
‘ghould be thoroughly studied. They should be neither 
“indiscriminately admired nor neglected, But they have 
‘an important place in all broad and thorough Christian 

culture, and the indications which we have noticed of a 
“revived interest in their writings seems to promise a 
better appreciation, by the public, of men whose fate it 
has so often been to be either unhappily canonized or 
ignorantly condemned. 


‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WORDLESS PRAYER. 


A SONNET. 
BY ANNIE WINSTON, 


“© Lord, my Father!” so I whisper low. 
* Lord God,” I breathe, in prayer that asks for naught,— 
As sometimes, when a little child, I sought 
My mother’s presence in the dark to know,— 
As nestlings, waking when the night winds blow, 
Half utter chirp with drowsy comfort fraught, 
Then sleep content, So evermore inwrought, 
With heart-beats rise dumb prayers: “O Father! show 
Thy face, for it is dark,”—swift, broken cries, 
With hands outreaching,—‘‘ Father, art thou there?” 
What need have I of half-rebellious prayer, 
Entreating sore for that which love denies ? 
My soul would rest on his unslumbering care, 
Content that weakness strength-encireled lies, 


Richmond, Va. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE LIBRARY. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


The abundsnce, cheapness, intellectual quality, and 
moral purity, of the standard periodical literature of our 
day is a common matter for congratulation. Particu- 
larly is it so with reference to that prepared for the 
young. Our grandpareuts, fain to be content in their 
early years with Mrs. Barbauld, Sandford and Merton, 
and Jacob Abbott, (even the “Arabian Nights” and 

‘ Robinson Crusoe” being probably eyed askance by the 
guardians of their callow intellects,) are wont to take up 
the latest number of the Youth’s Companion, St. Nicho- 
las, or Harper’s Young People, and, as they turn over 
the satiny pages, brimful of pictures by the best artists, 
and contributions in prose and verse from the most 
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they are no longer as young as they were once: 

“ Aha, boys and girls! You don’t know how much 
better off you are than we were at yourage. We had no 
such beautiful magazines and papers as these to enter- 
tain us.” 

Now, it may seem a little odd that one whose literary 
work has in large part been addressed to the young 
people, should suggest a qualification to this remark. 
But, after all, the compounder of cakes and candies is 
not, by virtue of his work, necessarily committed to the 
position that his products should take the place of beef 
and bread; and so perhaps I may, without parley, be 
permitted to advance my qualifying proposition, which 
is, that this development of periodical literature for the 
young is not an unmixed blessing, and may even become 
a positive source of harm. 

The course of reasoning by which I am led to this 
conclusion is on all-fours with that which has, in the 
best Sunday-schools, interdicted the use of lesson-leaves 
during the teaching-hour. The lesson-leaves were sup- 
planting the Bible. There is danger of the fascinating 
periodical, so light to hold, so easy to read, supplanting 
the book. And exceeding rich in instruction, no less 
than entertainment, as the periodical may be, it can 
never, should never, take the place of the bound book. 
At its best, periodical reading is scrappy reading, and of 
limited educational value. 

It is easy to understand the grounds upon which 
parents, only too glad to get their little people quiet for 
a while, prefer placing periodicals, rather than books, in 
their hands. The periodical is inexpensive; it matters 
little if they destroy it, It tells its own story so plainly 
that not many questions are provoked. It is fresh and 
sparkling with new interest every week or month, as the 
case may be. And, finally, the children do not care for 
books any way. 

Such is the chain of reasoning the average parent has 
in mind, if the question is made a matter of thought at 
all, Without difficulty one may show it to be assailable 
in ‘every link. The very lack of neceesity for careful 
handling tempts to a spendthrift recklessness. The ease 
of comprehension militates against that exercise of the 
mental powers so necessary to their due development, 
and the never-failing freshness breeds a craving for 
novelty which is fatal to sound, solid acquirement. 

As to the last link, it is assuredly the weakest of all. 
It is a purely gratuitous assumption that children do not 
care for books any way; to which one may promptly 
reply that, if they do not, it is the fault of their seniors, 
and not of themselves. Deal with the children aright, 
and they will take to books as naturally as to blocks, and 
find corresponding entertainment in them. 

The man who' rejoices in the possession of a many- 
shelved library, and a many-cribbed nursery, makes a 
serious mistake if he prevents the two from becoming 
thoroughly well acquainted. Note what the ever-wise 
and witty Autocrat of the Breakfast Table gives promi- 
nent place to in his portrait of a gentleman: “Above all 
things, as a child, he should have tumbled about in a 
library. All men are afraid of books who have not 
handled them from infancy. Do you suppose our dear 
didas-calos over there (James Russell Lowell) ever read 
‘Poli Synopsis,’ or consulted ‘ Castelli Lexicon,’ while he 
was growing up to their stature? Not he; but virtue 
passed through the hem of their parghment and leather 
garments whenever he touched them, as the precious 
drugs sweated through the bat’s handle in the Arabian 
story. I tell you he is at home wherever he smells the 
invigorating fragrance of Russia leather,’ 

Yet, in the face of this deliverance, it is the very books 
we deem worthy of parchment and leather’ garments 
that we are apt to deem our children ynworthy to 
handle. As for permitting them to tumble about in the 
library, the mere thought of it suggests at once a bull 
in a china-shop. 

Upon a question of this kind, the best arguments are 
those drawn from personal experience The writer owes 
it to the direct guidance of a faithful mother, and the 
indirect influence of a book-loving father, that he has no 
recollection of the period when he did not feel perfectly 
at home with books of any size, and that, while many of 
his contemporaries were absorbed in the biography of 
Claude Duval, and kindred heroes of the dime-novel sort, 
he was equally interested in the discoveries of Layard at 
Nineveh, and Livingstone in Africa, 

When, in course of years, it became his turn to act as 
leader, it need hardly be said that he was entirely of the 
Autocrat’s opinion as to the importance of his children’s 
being permitted to tumble about in his library. They 
are not, by any means, denied their due share of young 


to handle books, even though they may be blissfully un- 





conscious of the page being upside down before them. 


There is not a volume in the house bearing the label . 


“ Hands off,” nor one that shows the slightest mark or 


disfigurement from their little fingers. At any moment ~ 
all four may be gathered at your knee tv listen to a reading, 


or to turn over pictured pages together, and the tiniest 
toddler will take down a book from the shelves or put it in 
its place as neatly as could be wished. There is slight 
chance of any.of them ever coming to be “ afraid of books.” 
Let the children into the library then. Accustom 
them to handle books as though they loved them. ‘Do 
not be content with the very cream of the periodicals for 
them, any more than you yourself would be content with 
your daily newspaper, and, so sure as human nature is true 
to itself, you will rejoice in seeing them grow up with 
tastes well defined in the direction of the best reading. 
Ottawa, Canada. . 





TOYNBEE HALL AND ITS WORK, 
BY THE REV. JAMES W. BIXLER. 


Toynbee Hall stands not far from the center of the 
eastern or poorer half of London. Its cluster of tasteful 
and commodious new brick buildings—all of them con- 
nected with one another, and including a library, lec- 
ture-hall, drawing-room, class-rooms, dining-room, and 
private rooms for twenty or more resident workers and 
visitors—is grouped about a small court just off the 
main road of the Whitechapel district, which has recentiy 
become so hideously conspicuous in the records of crime. 
The Hall gets its name from Mr. Arnold Toynbee, a 
young Oxford don, who was deeply and actively in- 
terested in efforts at social reform, and who died in 1883, 
while lecturing upon political economy and kindred sub- 
jects to the workingmen of East London. 

A coincidence worth noting is that it came into exist- 
ence as an institution in 1884, shortly after the great 
moral agitation which stirred public opinion in- the 
British metropolis in behalf of its outcast population. 
About the time of this agitation, the tw® universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge adopted a project they had long 
had under consideration, of jointly planting colonies 
in the poorer districts ‘of the larger cities of Englaid, 
which were to look into the condition of poor people, 
and consider and advance plans intended to promote 
their happiness and welfare. Toynbee Hall is the out- 
come of a project of that kind for East London. It was 
to be a home and a headquarters for university men, to- 
gether with such friends and guests as they might ask to 
live with them, who were willing to reside for a longer’ 
or shorter period among the London poor, and endeavor 
to help them toward a brighter and a better life. The 
location of Toynbee and the details of its present arrange- 
ment are due to its chief promoter and its warden, the 
Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, who is also the rector of the 
adjoining St. Jude’s parish church of Whitechapel. 

In the autumn of 1883, Mr. Barnett delivered a lec- 
ture in Oxford before St. John’s College, in which he 
sketched somewhat minutely the way in which univer- 
sity cultare, until then so exclusive, might be made 
effectual in improving the condition of the poor; and 
the present Toynbee community is simply a reducing to 
practice what was there suggested. Funds to build and 
furnish the houses for residents were procured by bonds 
issued in the name of an association incorporated to 
establish and maintain the “ Universities’ Settlements in 
East London.” No profits are allowed to accrue from 
the bonds, and they are gradually being redeemed, The 
expense of building and equipping the lecture and other 
public rooms was ‘met by donations, chiefly from the two 
universities, and the work is maintained by annual sub- 
scriptions from Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates. 
All questions of management are under the control of 
the warden and a council, which is selected from a 
general commiittee made up of influential residents of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

The work of Toynbee Hall is fot easy to tell about, 
because it does not follow along any one line. Indeed, 
Toynbee is rather a center for a number of philanthropic 
movements which are not connected with one another, 
and which are under the patronage of no religious or 
definitely missionary or reform society. Its general pur- 
pose—to endeavor to improve the condition of poor 
people—is clear; but it uses various kinds of means in 
the attempt to realize this purpose. A resident, for 
instance, may do just about as he pleases, both in regard 
to the nature and the amount of the work that he will 
undertake, If he is interested in any one method of 
social reform above other methods, he is welcome here 
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’ his time to inquiring into cases of charity and to dis- 
. come disturbances, or he will form boys’ or men’s clubs; 


. and elementary schools; another will guide a party into 
the country or to some. part of the Continent; another, 


“ The library, although not large, is in such demand that 
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opportunity of finding out just how much it is 
worth in practice. All that is asked of him is that his 
labor be unselfish, and he be sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting the higher life of the people among whom he 
spends time and effort. No rules are imposed upon him, 
and he is obliged to walk in no beaten path. Full free- 
dom is allowed to carry out any project that may be 
thought suitable for advancing the welfare of the people. 

The freedom is largely used. “One resident will devote 


tributing means of relief; another will go through the 
néighborhood upon patrol duty in the endeavor to over- 


another will become a manager in a school board, with 
the purpose to improve the instruction given in local 


still, will teach classes, or lecture upon popular subjects. 
There may be, of course, combinations of these different 
spheres of particular activity, according to individual 
pleasure or to need; and in every instance the kind of 
work done is looked upon more as a means for exerting 
personal influence and forming friendships than as an 
end in itself. Special emergencies—such as the late 
‘trike at the London docks, for example, which made it 
necessary to examine and answer many requests for food 
and fuel—will create special “jobs,” in all of which a 
Toynbee Hall resident, acting generally in conjunction 
with existing charity organizations, readily finds em- 
ployment. 

All this, however, is work carried on by the settlement 
outside of the settlement itself. In the meantime, the 
hall itself is being put to constant use as the center of 
important social and educational activities in East Lon- 
don. One side of this activity is seen in the work of 
entertainment which is all the while going on at Toynbee. 
Boys from the streets, needle-women, railway porters, 
policemen, workingmen, teachers of elementary schools, 
and members of East London clubs, are invited, as oppor- 
tunity is offered, to a tea or luncheon or concert in the 
rooms of the Hall, and they there meet clergymen, 
philanthropists, and men of science, often making 
friendships with them; and so forming ties of sympathy 
between persons representing widely separated spheres 
of interest and life. Open-air concerts of music are 
given on summer evenings in the quadrangle, or court, 
and they are largely attended. Conversaziones and con- 
ferences are held by those engaged in study upon special 
subjects, and representing different shades of opinion. 
Games and sports are provided for chiddren. Thousands 
of persons who would otherwise probably never see one 
another are brought together in this way, and mutual 
gain has resulted from the friendly intercourse. Under 
the same head ought to be mentioned the yearly exhibi- 
tion of paintings under the direction of Mrs. Barnett, 
and the Toynbee travelers’ club, formed for the purpose 
of organizing expeditions each year to interesting foreign 
countries, such as Switzerland or Italy. 

But a more important and prominent enterprise of 
Toynbee Hall proper is its educational work. For 
Toynbee Hall is a headquarters of the University Exten- 
sion Movement,—an association which aims to extend, 
by means of lecturers appointed and approved by the 
universities, the advantages of classic Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to those who cannot be in residence at the col- 
leges. Toynbee Hall is one of the centers of the Extension 
society in East London, and under its auspices the people 
of Whitechapel, as well as hearers who come from a 
greater distance, are enabled to listen to men like 
Professors J. R. Seeley and 8. R. Gardiner, and others, 
at a nominal price of admission. More than five hun- 
dred persons attend these classes every year. Besides, 
there are Saturday popular lectures in which men so 
eminent as Mr. Thomas Hughes, Lord Wolseley, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Max Miil- 
ler, and other's equally well known, speak to large audi- 
ences, made up in part, if not wholly, of East London 
inhabitants; Then ‘there are Sunday-school classes, 
weekly popular and magic-lantern lectures, and single 
lectures at frequent intervals, all of which are appre- 
ciatively listened to both by the poor themselves, whom 
the lectures are intended to reach and help, and by others 
—such as elementary school teachers—who come directly 
into contact with these poor people. The rest of the 
educational work of the settlement is by means of read- 
ing parties and classes, and of clubs, which are either 
taught or directed by the residents. 

In this way courses in literature, natural science, his- 
tory, philosophy, and ethics, cre pursued by many who 
otherwise would have no instruction in these branches. 


it is now to be opened evenings as well as during the 
day. A school in handicrafts was opened last year, with 
classes in decoration, metal work, and carpentry, in some 
of which more applications for admission were made 
than could be granted. The clubs are largely social in 
their nature, and a game will often end an evening of 
study. In addition to these classes and reading parties, 
there are several literary and other societies, that have 
grown up around the settlement, each having its own 
corporate life, but all finding in Toynbee Hall a home, 
It may be that the influence and importance of the 
Toynbee community are not equal to its fame abroad ; 
but there can be no doubt that it is felt as a power, both 
in its neighborhood, and in the universities upon which 
mainly it relies for pecuniary and moral support. The 
difficulty of adequately. telling what the settlement is 
and does, will appear at a moment’s thought; for much 
of the work cannot be tabulated, and it must, at any rate, 
like all social work, be grown into before it can be esti- 
mated or appreciated. The movement is not, indeed, 
above criticism. There is something of dilettanteism, 
in its lack of definite method and immediate purpose, 
and one is inclined to question whether the community 
lives up to its standard. There is much said in its pro- 
grams about bréaking down the walls of partition 
between classes, and about offering to humble folk the 
best which life can give; but the residents are careful 
to make clear their position as English gentlemen, and 
the attitude carries a certain air of patronage with it. 
Thereligion, moreover, which Toynbee promoters declare 
that they want to apply to life, would be a difficult thing 
to define, All that part of the Toynbee movement looks 
to an outsider like a repetition of the blunder, now so 
often made, of trying to secure the Christian type of 
character without the Christian doctrine or faith. 

But these faults are minor matters. No one can see 
the wretchedness of East London—a wretchedness which, 
whether it be worse than that attaching to other great 
cities or not, is, at any rate, more apparent—and not wish 
all growth and welfare to the Toynbee settlement, It 
maintains the cause of righteousness where the recog- 
nized agencies for promoting righteousness are without 
avail.’ It helps many a man worsted in the struggle 
with life back to a place where he can again help him- 
self, It extends sympathy and the hope of a brighter 
and worthier future to hearts made sordid and mean 
through no fault of their own, It uses wisely, and with 
effect, moral energy which would go to waste if it were 
restricted to building upon other men’s foundations; and 
in all this it shows the double reward waiting upon 
unselfish effort,—the blessing for him who gives, as well 
as for them that take. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


THE BIBLE—THE BIBLE. 
BY CAROLINE R. WILKINSON. 





There is no book so ancient and yet so new, so much 
siudied, and withal so admirably adapted to all the cir- 
cumstances, conditions, and ages of men, and yet so im- 
perfectly known. It unfolds each day, to the mind of 
the believing student, new and even unsought-for truths. 
It advocates peace and good-will, yet ever wages war 
against sin of every name and degree. It gives the joy of 
tranquillity to the believer, and points the heavy-laden 
soul for comfort to Him who said, “Come unto me, and 
I will give you rest.” 

It brings to naught the haughtiness of the proud, and 
raises up on high those that are bowed down. It is a 
safeguard to the rich and a recompense of reward to the 
poor. To the profound and diligent searcher after excel- 
lent knowledge it is a mine of wisdom,—deep, rich, and 
inexhaustible,—while “the wayfaring man, though a 
fool,” may gather pearls as he runs. 

It rises, in sublimity of thought, beyond the utmost 
stretch of human power, and descends in simplicity to 
the comprehension of the weakest mind. Here the his- 
torian may glean facts nowhere else recorded, and yet 
which it greatly concerns man to know; here may the 
orator, sitting at the feet of prophets and apostles, listen 
to strains of eloquence that made kings tremble on their 
thrones and nations clothe themselves in sackcloth ; and 
in no other writings, ancient or modern, do we find pas- 
sages of such soul-stirring “poetry as abounds in this 
“ Book of books.” 

Who can candidly consider even these few among 
many internal evidences of the Divine origin of the 
Bible, to say nothing of the well-attested, remarkable 
fulfilments of prophecies theréin proclaimed, especially 
the great changes wrought upon nations among whom 





the gospel has been freely circulated, and upon obdurate, 


individual hearts, subdued to the teachableness of child- 
hood under its benign influence, without binding the 
Bible to his bosom as a friendly talisman,—the light of 
his prosperity, the hope of his adversity, his guide, 
sure and unfailing, through the mazes of life, and his 
support in the hour of death? 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





A JAPANESE WEDDING. 


BY M, L. GORDON, 


Not a wedding of the old régime, where bride and groom 
met for the first time, and the wedding ceremony con- 
sisted simply of the contracting parties’ drinking saké from 
thesame cup; but a wedding of a newer, and, as we firmly 
believe, a much better, time for both brides and bride- 
grooms, 

This wedding was in a Christian church, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of Christians; and the contract- 
ing parties, who were both graduates of Christian schools, 
were now about to ratify an engagement made, not by 
their parents or friends, as in the olden time, but one 
made by themselves. 

The wedding ceremony did not occur alone, but 
was one of a series of ceremonies held in this chureh, 
First of all came the examination and ordination of the 
pastor, who was none other than our bridegroom, The 
church being congregational, the ordination was by 
council, and a very respectable and orderly looking body 
it was. All the members, including the dignified mod- 
erator, were Japanese, we visitors sitting in an outer cir- 
cle as “advisory members.” The examination did not 
differ greatly from examinations on similar occasions 
at home; all the knotty points, including the higher criti- 
cism and future probation, receiving attention.’ It was 
finally pronounced “ satisfactory,” and the simple but im- 
pressive ordination service succeeded. Baptismal and 
eucharistic services closed the exercisesoftheday. In the 
evening, however, there is a sekkydkwai in the largest thea- 
ter of the place, where seven hundred people sit through 
four consecutive sermons, which aggregate two hours and 
a half. No one can see, much less speak to, such an audi- 
ence, patiently bearing the discomforts of sueh a barn of 
a theater—sitting on the hard floor of the ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated building—without an increased sense of the 
power which religion has over the human heart, irre- 
spective of age, country, or clime. 

The next morning ushered in the tenth anniversary of 
the organization of this chirch, and it was a rare privilege 

. to witness the deep and tender gratitude manifest in the 
faces and words ofall. Ten years ago the church began 
with only six members. More than six hundred have 
been gathered into its communion, thus fulfilling the hun- 
dred-fold promise of Scripture. Driven out of their 
meeting place by its heathen owner, they had joyfully 
brought together their gifts for the Lord’s house, and 
the result (with some help from outside friends) was the 
commodious building in which we were met. There had 
been persecution, but many of the persecutors were now 
‘happy Christians. Three churches were present by rep- 
resentatives to congratulate the ‘“‘ mother that bore them.” 
Very tender reference was made to those who had begun 
with them to study this new way, who are still friendly 
to it, but who have never reached the point of “ leaving 
all” to follow the Master. 

The next evening brought the wedding,—-in the church, 
as I have already said, and a Christian service, but having 
some features that would have struck one fresh from 
America as peculiar. 
(in addition to the officiating minister), and the services 
began with the singing of ahymn. After the ceremony 
proper, which presented nothing unusual, there were salu- 
tations by a gentleman and lady who had been chosen 
to formally represent the church ; the salutation taking 
the form of the “handshake,’’—a custom hitherto un- 
known in Japan, but which Christianity is making quite 
common, Next came 4 congratulatory letter from the 
church, which was read with a great deal of formality by 
one of the deacans, who also read ashort poem by a lady 
member of the church. Then came an address to the 
married pair by a classmate of the groom, congratulations 
in prose and verse from neighboring churches, and vol- 
untary poems, songs, and speeches by those present. One 
man, evidently with some experience at acting, gave an 
impromptu dialogue between a beggar (himself) and one 
of the deacons of the church in regard to the wedding. 
The Japanese delight in playing upon words; and asthe 
bride’s name was “ Village Mountain Snow” and the 
bridegroom’s “‘ Within the Mountain,” these thoughts 
appeared again and again in speech, poem, and dream, 





It was exceedingly interesting from beginning to end, 


First there was a presiding officer — 

























































































but I fancy some of our American brides would have 
‘wearied a little before it was over. Cake and tea for all 
- present closed the festivities. 
. ‘Two of Christianity’s greatest boons to Japan are the 
higher position it gives to woman, and the greater 
sacredness it attaches to the married relation. 

Doshisha School, Kioto, » Japan. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING A MEANS 
OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B, HOPKINS, 


Sunday-school teaching may, or may not, be a means 
of self-improvement. No one can endeavor to help others 
without helping himself. The Sunday-school teacher 
who aims to help his class will help himself more than 

he will help any member of his class. On the other 
hand, a teacher who has not an earnest purpose to benefit 
his class will not make his teaching a means of self- 
improvement. Teaching will not result in self-improve- 
ment to the teacher who does not love his work, and 
who does not love souls. Unless the teacher thoroughly 
prepares hitself to teach by a diligent and prayerful 
‘stady of the lesson, his teaching will not be a means of 
self-discipline. If he begins his study of the lesson a 
‘few minutes before he is to teach, or even early Sunday 
“morning, he cannot expect to derive much denefit from 
his so-called teaching. If his aim is merely to present 
to his class an argument for some hobby or peculiar 
‘view, his own deveiopment will be meager and unsym- 
“metrical. But honest, thorough, and godly teaching is 
 “@ means of se!f-improvement in many respects. We will 
> motice a few of them ; 
1. The teacher increases his store of biblical knowl- 
‘edge. He can ascertain what he does not know by 
undertaking toteach it. In any live class of children or 
of adults, questions will be propounded that will require 
the teacher to read and investigate. Points that would 
escape the attention of himself will not escape the atten- |. 
tion of an entire class. The teacher must be versed 
in the history, biography, ethnology, geography, and 
chronology of the Bible. He should know something 
of ite relations to modern science. It is now often neces- 
sary for him to be acquainted with the results of criti- 
-¢ism. He must compare Scripture with Scripture, so 
that he may be sure that he has the right meaning. He 
‘must acquaint himself with the spiritual and practical 
Tessons of Scripture. All this will require @ good deal 
‘ofstudy. Even the primary teacher, if possible, should 
have an extensive knowledge, as without it she will be 
likely to give the children many incorrect views which 
May remain with them for life. It is easier and better 
“to teach a-child correctly at first than to eradicate his 
“errors subsequently. No teacher worthy of the name 
“ean avoid increasing his biblical knowledge. This is 
certainly a means of self-improvement, as this kind of 
knowledge having a practical bearing on one’s life and 
his relations to God is the most valuable kind of 
knowledge. 

2. The teacher learns to apply the truth to present 
needs, He, in meeting the needs of his, class, often 
meets his own needs. Applications of the Scriptures 

are bronght out in a class, both by the class and the 

“teacher, that the teacher would never think of were he 
studying simply for his own benefit. A good teacher 

does not deal merely in the husks of the lesson, but he 
brings to view the xernels,—the truth itself in its bear- 

_ ‘ings on the men and women of our day, or the children 
of our day, according to the composition of his Class. 
In appiying the truth, the teacher must illustrate, and 
his power of illustrating truth will increase the longer 
he continues a thorough teacher. 

8. The teacher, in applying the truths of the lessons, 
“develops his reasoning powers and sharpens his judg- 
“ment. He learns what material to use, and what to 

throw aside. He must discriminate between true and 
false applications. He must draw inferences, and deduce 
one truth from eaother, He must arrange the parts of 
“the lessons so as to bring out the most important points. 
He will have to exercise his judgment in presenting the 
truths of the lesson in proper relations to each other, and 
tothe central thought of the lesson. The Sunday-school 
teacher may make his work tend to self-improvement in 
the way of disciplining the different faculties of the 
mind as much as the student of ancient languages or 
mathematics. 
. 4 In some cleases the teacher must learn to manage 
» others, In doing this he learns to control himself. 
“He that ruleth his spirit [is better] than he that taketh 
em city.” A teacher of children must rule his own spirit, 


— 








or he will fail in managing and instructing his pupils. 


Gaile the wiles he ik bip-stlbdel dasha: Pieeial? 
school, governs himself, he cannot expect to govern 
others: If he is noisy, his class will be noisy. If he is 
sour, his class will not be pleasant. If he is fussy, his 
class will not be orderly. Whether the class be com- 
posed of children or adults, the attention of all must be 
fixed on the lesson. This requires tact in the teacher. 
He must awaken an interest in the subject. His own 
mind will be stirred as he seeks to make others enthusi- 
astic in learning the truth. One who learns to control 
himself, learns an important lesson. A good teacher 
will make his teaching a means of self-improvement in 
this direction. 

5. The good teacher increases his love for others, and 
this is real improvement, Scarcely anything is more 
lovely than a disinterested love of others. A selfish 
person cannot be really happy. In blessing others, we 
are blessed. In loving others, our lives become sweeter 
and nobler. A teacher cannot teach a class Sunday 
after Sunday without increasing his love for his class. 
This increase of love for others makes himself a better 
man, Especially does a love for children make one 
kind, gentle, and amiable. 

6. The teacher increases his love for the Word of God. 
The more he loves the Bible, the more will he apply it 
in his words and acts. The love of the Bible promotes 
the love of God. It stimulates all the noble faculties of 
thesoul. It leads to comfort in adversity, and to humility 
in prosperity. 

“Tis a broad land of wealth unknown, 
Where springs of life arise, 
Seeds of immortal bliss are sown, 
And hidden glory lies.” 


A growing love of the Word, developed by teaching, is 
not the least improvement the teacher secures of himself. 
7. The work of the teacher requires him to go often to 
God for help. He feels that he must have light from 
God on the Word. He must have the sustaining grace 
of God in his arduous labors. He, no less than the 
preacher, must be directed from on high, that he may 
rightly divide the word of truth, and make seasonable 
applications thereof. The teacher, in going* often to 
God with these matters, increases his- love of God. 
Frequent communion with God makes him more like 
God. The good teacher will often seek communion with 
God, and thus teaching will lead to self-improvement. 

8. Finally, the mind and the heart of a teacher who 
seeks to know the truth, and to use it for the benefit of 
his class, will bé improved in all respects. The teacher 
learns lessons of patience and perseverance. As one 
after another of his class learns to love the Saviour, or to 
develop a higher type of piety, the faith of the teacher 
becomes higher. The teacher will often have his faith 
tried; but this trial of faith, if rightly used, will give 
him a more robust Christian character, and work out for 
him lasting good. It is an encouragement to know that 
this self-improvement is an enduring «improvement. 
Wealth may take wings and fly away. Fame is likea 
butterfly,—splendid, but short-lived; but mind-culture 
and heart-culture abide forever. Indeed; upon the 
foundations laid to-day shall be built grander and 
nobler structures of knowledge of divine things, and 
love of God and man and truth, and eternally shall the 
teachings of love react for the improvement of the 
teacher. “He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.” 

Cowlesville, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WINNING HIS NAME. 
BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 


A Sunday-school; a mission class; five boys on a 
broad grin; one boy with a red, angry face. 

“And what is your name, please?” asked Miss Mil- 
dred Younge of the new boy who came into her class in 
the mission school. 

“Edw—” began the boy, when a chorus of “ Ohs” 
and “Ahs” and “Now, Spitzies,” and a mingling of 
giggling and punches, from the other boys in the class, 
caused his mouth to shut as firmly as an oyster, while 
his grimy fists closed tightly, and he cast a wrathful, 
wait-till-I-catch-you-outside look about the class. 

Miss Younge, who scented war in the air, was wise 
enough to leave her question unanswered, and quickly 
turn to the day’s lesson. 


arrange some flowersia the church. A gruff refusal was 
on his tongue, till he suddenly saw the other boys wished 
to go, one of them crying, “I'll go, Miss Mildred!” But 
with a “Next Synddy, Joe; I have help to-day,” she 
turned to go, and the new boy followed. He was soon 
at his ease, As they bent over the flowers, the young 
lady said, “But, do you know, I don’t know your name 
yet?” For an instant ‘the boy hung his head, and the 


red flush came back to his face; but after a minute of © 


silence he said, ‘Edward McCommon; but I reckon 
you heard the boys call me ‘Spitzie.’” 

“Yes; why did they?” 

“’Cause they say I get mad as easy as a Spitz dog. 
But you see if I don’t thrash ’em for callin’ me that in 
Sunday-school !” 

“Does the name belong to you?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Does it fit you?” 

“Ye-s’m, I guess maybe it does; for I do fly off the 
handle that quick.” 

“ As long as it fits, I am afraid you’ll keep it. When 
I was a little girl, and had a dress I didn’t like, I knew 
my one remedy was to outgrow it. I used to measure 
myself every week, to see how fast I was growing. 
Suppose you try to. outgrow ‘Spitz,’ and grow into 
‘ Edward,’ ” 

“‘T don’t know how you mean.” 

“ Outgrow getting angry, and when ‘Spitz’ doesn’t fit 
you any longer, I'll trust the rest of the boys to find it 
out. I'll not call you anything but ‘you’ till you win 
your name, Is it a bargain?” 

Fully three minutes the boy looked at the hand 
held out to him, at a spot in the carpet, at a crack in the 
wall, and then laid his hand in the one held out to him, 
saying, “It’s a bargain.” 

The prospects for a speedy loss of “Spitz,” and win- 
ning of “ Edward,” did not look very bright to Miss 
Mildred when, an hour later, she saw, on the street, the 
boy who had so earnestly said “‘ It’s a bargain;" for, alas! 
he was fighting as fiercely as boyscan fight, with another 
urchin from her class. Both boys looked ashamed when 
they saw her, and tried to pretend they were wrestling ; 
but the pretense was a sorry failure. Two. squares 
farther on,.a.breathless boy caught up with the. young 
lady, and said: , 

“ Miss, I was fightin’, Joe made me mad, and when 
I tried not to show mad, he called for some water for 
‘Spitzie.’ I couldn't stand that, but pitched into himn— 
and—Miss, I’m afraid I’ll be ‘you’ for a good while. 
But a bargain’s a bargain !” 

He waited for né reply, but was off like a flash. 


Do you think it was an easy thing for that boy to win 


his name? If you do, you never were a boy with good, 
strong fists, that knew how to fight, and a hot, quick 
temper, that didn’t know how to cool off. More than 


one Sunday his teacher said to him, so low that no one | 


else heard, “Is it nearly won?” Perhaps the answer 
would be, “Not yet, I’m afraid.” Once it was, “I 
thought so till yesterday ; but then I had a bad case of 
* hydrophobia,’” 

One day he said, “Miss. Mildred, I didn’t know it 
would be so hard, or I am not sure I’d have made tlie 
bargain.” 

Miss Mildred smiled, and whispered, “ God help you, 
dear boy. The boy who wins his name will not dishonor 
it afterwards.” 

At last he whispered, “ Miss Mildred, I’m winning it! 
I’m almost ‘ Edward!’ ” 

Two more weeks passed, and thé time for the Christ- 
mas festival came. Our boy without a name was the last 
of the class to take his place. Miss Mildred was busy with 
other things, and never noticed that on the empty seat was 
placed a cunningly bent-up pin. When the boy came 
in hurriedly and sat down, he sprang up again, and gave 
the same “ Outch!” any boy would have given. Then 
something strange happened; for, though a hot flush 
came to his cheeks, he only said: 

“T never did care to act as a pin+eushion, and, as pins 
go, that one was double-pointed.” 

Such a look of amazement as came over that class! 
Miss Mildred sprang up and took the boy’s hands in hers 
as she said, “‘ Edward, my dear Edward!” Then, turn- 
ing to the other boys, she said: 

“T can trust boys for being honest and fair and square. 
Now, I ask you to decide which name best suits the boy 
who did not get mad when made to sit on a double- 
pointed pin,— Spitz,’ or ‘ Edward?’” 

And not a boy cried “Spitz,” but every one shook 
hands with “Edward ;” and he keeps the name he won, 





As the school was dismissed, Miss Younge laid her 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ey 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
‘ [First Quarter, 1890.] 


1, January 56.—The Forerunner Announced... ..... 
2, January 12.—The Song of Mary 
3. January 19.—The Song of Zacharias...... 
4. January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus. 
5, February 2.-Jesus Brought into the Temple.......Luke 2 : 25-35 
6. February 9.—Childhood and Youth of Jesus........... .......,. Luke 2 : 40-52 

















7. February 16.—The Ministry of John................. ssessese Laake 8 3 7-22 
8. February 23.—The Temptation of Jesus soceenes Lake 4 ¢ 1-13 
9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth... .ccccccseeeconesecceeeeeseereereneee Lk 4 ; 16-82 
10. March 9.—The Great Phys! Luke 4 : 33-44 
Il,:March 16.—The Draught of Fishes. Luke 5: 1-11 
12. March 23,—Christ Forgiving Sin Luke 5 : 17-26 





- 18, March 30,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6 : 1-10; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Psa. 72 ; 1-20. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1890. 
TirLe: JESUS BROUGHT INTO THE TEMPLE. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 2 : 25-35. Memory verses : 29-32.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

25 And, behold, there was a/| 25 And behold, there was a man 
man in Je-ru’sa-lém, whose nante in Jerusalem, whose name was 
was Sim’e-on; and the same man Simeon; and this man was 
wag just and devout, waiting for righteous and devout, looking 
the consolation of Is’ra-el: and for the consolation of Israel: 
the Holy Ghost was upon him. and the Holy Spirit was upon 

26 And it was revealed unto | 26 him. Andit had been revealed 
him by the Holy Ghost, that he unto him by the Holy Spirit, 
should not see death, before he that he should not see death, 
had seen the Lord’s Christ. before he had seen the Lord’s 

27 And he came by the Spirit | 27 Christ. And he came in the 
into the temple: and when the Spirit into the temple; and 
parents brought in the child when the parents brought in 
Jesus, to do for him after the cus- the child Jesus, that they might 

do concerning him after the, 
28 custom of the law, then he 
received him into his arms 
and blessed God, and said, 
Now lettest thou thy ! servant 
depart, O 2 Lord, 
According to thy word, in 
peace ; 
For mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared be- 
fore the face of all peoples ; 
A light for 4 revelation to the 


28 Then took he him up in his 
arms, and blessed God, and said, 

29 Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, accord- | 29 
ing to thy word: 

80 For mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, 

$1 Which thou hast prepared | 30 
before the face of all people ; 

82 A light to lighten the Gén’- | 31 
tiles, and the glory of thy people 


33 And Jé/seph and his mother Gentiles, 
marvelled at those things which And the glory of thy people 
were spoken of him. Israel. 


33 And his father and his mother 
were marvelling at the things 
which wgre spoken concern- 

34 ing him ; and Simeon blessed 
them, and said unto Mary his 
mother, Behold, this child is 
set for the falling and rising up 
of many in Israel; and for a 
sign which is spoken against ; 


34 And Sim’e-on blessed them, 
and said unto Ma’ry his mother, 
Behold, this child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in 
Is’ra-el; and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against ; 

85 (Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also ; ) that 
the thoughts of many —— may 





be revealed. 35 yea and a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul; that 
thoughts out of many hearts 
oe may be revealed, 


1 Gr. bond-servant. 2 Gr. Master. * Or, the unveiling of the Gentiles 
The American Revisers wduld substitute “ and the rising” for “ and 
rising up” in verse 34. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2 : 14, 
omit ‘ 





Lzxsson Toric: The Saviour’s Mission Recognized. 


1. Devout Waiting, vs. 25-27. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Praiseful Song, vs. 28-32. 
3. Marvelous Revelations, vs. 33-35. 


GoLpEN Text: A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel,—Luke 2 : 32. 


———— 


Datry Home Reaprneos: 


M.—Luke 2 : 25-35. Jesus brought into the temple. 
T.--Matt. 14 : 22-83. Recognized by the disciples. 
W.—Matt. 16 : 13-28. Confessed by Peter. 
T.—John 11 : 14-27. Confessed by Martha. 
F.—John 20: 19-31. Confessed by Thomas. 

$.—1 John 4: 1-15, Confessed by believers. 
$.—Isa. 58: 1-12. Foreseen by Isaiah. 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DEVOUT WAITING. 
A Holy Character : 


This man was righteous and devout (25). 
Thee have I seen epee ¢ before me Lo. + 1). 
That man was perfect and ee Ce 
They were both righteous be God (Lake | : 
Tne) cos man, ond One that fenred Gad tAets 10; : 2). 
ll. A Great Expectation : 

Looking for the consolation of Israel (25). 
I have waited for thy air eites, 0 Last (en. @ : . 


They that walt for mse shiall hot Fs Seeeee’ ee. > 23). 
Seeees wes ooking of God nk i 43). 
Looking for the redemption of Jerusalem ( 2 : 38). 


He hath Beelzebub (Mark 3 


Ut. A Competent Guide: 
He came in the Spirit into the temple (27). 
Petes the Lord shall carry thee whither I Row not (1 Kings 


So the spirit lifted me up, and took me away (Ezek. *. 
Then was Jesus led up ae the Spirit into the icriess (Matt. 4 : 1). 


The Spirit of the caught away Philip (Acts 8 : 39). 
1. “Simeon... was righteous and devout,’”’ (1) Nee in char- 
acer ; (2) Correct in conduct; (3) Devout in s 


ing for the consolation of Israel.” Or Israel’s sorrows 
realized ; (2) Israel's consolation enticipened. 4 

8. “It had been revealed unto him by the Holy Spirit.” (1) The 
Auther of revelation ; sa yg Or jents of ope ation ; (3) The 
subject-matter of rev @ purposes of revelation. 


IL PRAISEFUL SONG. 

1. For Salvation : 

Mine eyes have seen thy salvation (30). 

My soul shall. . . rejoice in his salvation (Psa. 85 : 9). 

With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation (Isa, 12 : 3). 
There is born to you this day .. . a Saviour (Luke 2 

All flesh shall see the salvation of God (Luke 8 ; 6). 


Ul. For Light : j 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles i 
Upon them hath the light shined (Isa. 9: 
I will also give thee for a light.to the Gentiles (Isa. 49 : 6). 


Arise, shine ; for thy light is come (Isa. 60 : 1). 
I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles (Acts 13 : 47). 
Vil. For Glory : 
The glory of thy people Israel (32). 
The King of glory shall come in (Psa. 24 : 7), 
Thou art the + of their strength (Psa. 89: oe 
The glory of t rd is risen upon thee (Isa. 60 1). 
The glory of the Lord shene round about them (Luke 2:9). 

1, “He received him into his arms, and blessed God.”’ (1) Simeon ; 
(2) Jesus; (3) Jehovah.—(1) The Saviour received; (2) The re- 
cipient comforted ; (3) The Bather praised. 

ine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Salvation (1) Fore- 
Boo! in prophecy; (2) bodied in Jesus ; (8) Experienced 
n the soul. 
“The glory of thy people Israel.”’ (1) Israel, the people of God ; 
oy) Jesus, the glory of Israel. 


III. MARVELOUS REVELATIONS, 


1. Perplexed Observers : 

His father and his mother were marvelling (33). 
There was ogres calm. And the men marvelled (Matt. 8 ; 26, 27). 
The multitudes marvelled, saying, It was never so seen (Matt, 9 : 33). 
All men did marvel (Mark 5 : 20). 
And they marvelled all (Luke 1: 68). 


ll. Diverging Results : 
For the falling and rising up of many in Israel (34). 

For a stone of stumbling and me a rock of offence (Isa. 8 : 14). 

ery stone. : . bet at nought, ... was made the head of the corner 
(Acts 4:1 ). 

ba Jews a stumblingblock, and unto Gentiles foolishness (1 Cor. 


Unto them that are called, . . . Christ the power of God (1 Cor. 1 : 24). 
itl. Adverse Words : 

A sign which is spoken against (34). 
Men shall... say all manner ff evil against you falsely (Matt. 5:11). 


Now we know that thou hast a devil (John 8 : 52), 
We have found this man a pestilent fellow (Acts 24 : 5). 


L¢ gyn at the things which were spoken concerning him,” 
(Il) A jaeeve ous child; (2) Marvelous disclosures ; (3) Marveling 


2, * Pephis child is set for the falling and rising up of many.” (1) 
Christ rejected, the ruin of many ; (2) Christ received, the salva- 
tion of many. 

8. “ That onente out of many hearts may be revealed.’’ (1) 
Heart thoughts concealed ; (2) Heart thoughts tested ; (3) Heart 
thoughts revealed. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
, JESUS AMONG MEN. 


A touchstone of character (Luke 2 : 34, 35). 

A decider of destiny (Matt. 7 : 21, 23). 

Exalted, yet rejected (Acts 4 : 11). 

Wisdom, yet foolishness (1 Cor. 1 : 23, 24). 

Saving, yet a stumbling-block (Rom. 9 ; 32, 33). 

Precious, yet offensive (1 Pet. 2 : 7, 8). 

Blessing, yet condemning (John 14 : 21, 23 ; 1 Cor. 16 : 22). 
Life giving, yet death dealing (2 Cor. 2 ; 15, 16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—The infant Jesus, born a Jew, 
was circumcised-on the eighth day, answering, in the Chris- 
tian Year, toour New Year’s Day. On the fortieth day, the 
little family went up from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, to per- 
form the ceremonies required by the Jewish law (Lev. 12). 
The first of these ceremonies was the purification of Mary. 
The second was the ceremonial redemption of the first-born. 
In the case of Jesus, this was performed in the temple, and 
is therefore commonly called the Presentation in the Temple. 
The first-born male child in Israel was consecrated to God in 
commemoration of the fact that the first-born of the children 
of Israel had been preserved when the first-born of all the 
Egyptians were slain (Exod. 13; 2, 13-15). Instead of these 
oldest sons becoming the priests and religious teachers of the 
people, however, God chose the whole tribe of Levi for these 
services, and permitted the first-born to be redeemed. As 
the parents of Jesus offered the sacrifice permitted to the 
poor (v. 24; comp. Lev. 12: 8), it is very unlikely that the 
Magi had already come with their rich gifts (Matt, 2: 11). 
Nor is it likely that the public presentation would occur 
after the warning to go into Egypt. Hence the traditional 
date of the visit of the Magi (Epiphany, January 6) would 
seem to be incorrect. 

Piace.—Jerusalem, in the temple; the precise place of 
the interviews being in the court of the women, as appears 
from the presence of Mary and Anna. The purification took 
place near the gate Nicanor, the inner gate on the middle of 
the eastern side of the enclosure. 

Trmz.—On the fortieth day after the Nativity,—according 
to the dates already suggested, on February 2 (the date for 





Prrsons—Joseph and Mary, with the infant Jesus; 
Simeon; and probably a number of worshipers in the temple. 
IncipENnTs.—Simeon, to whom had been promised that he 
should live to see the Messiah, enters the temple court, 
When the child Jesus is brought in, Simeon receives him in 
his arms, and blesses God, praising him that he is now per- 
mitted to depart in peace. The wondering parents are also 
blessed, and a special prediction is made to Mary respecting 
the child and herself. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


Verses 25, 26.—And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon ; and this man was righteous and devout, 
looking for the consolation of Israel: and the Holy Spirit was 
upon him. And it had been revealed wnto him by the Holy 
Spirit, that he should not see death before he had seen the Lord's 
Christ: The twenty-first verse of this chapter, which next 
follows the verses of the last lesson, speaks of the circumcising 
of Jesus when eight days were fulfilled from his birth, and verses 
22-24 introduce the account of the presentation in the temple. 
It was in the midst of this scene that the aged Simeon took 
the child in his arms and gave thanks and praise to God, 
The statements with respect to Simeon’s character are similar 
to those in chapter 1, verse 6, respecting Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth. They are spoken of as righteous and blameless; he is 
described as righteous and devout. The word “devout” is 
connected with a verb in the original, which strictly means 
“to take hold of well,” and thus suggests the idea of cireum- 
spection and caution,—the adjective, accordingly, passes easily 
into the sense of “cautious,” “careful,” in the moral sphere, 
and “conscientious,” and then, in the religious sphere, into 
the sense of “ devout,” “ reverent.” 

Simeon was a devout worshiper in the temple, a reverent and 
religious man in his life, waiting for the consolation of Israel. 
The “ consolation” here mentioned was that which was to come, 
after the sufferings and trials and oppressions of the people, 
through the appearance of the Messiah, It was for this thatall 
the most devout and pious Jews were waiting.—And the Holy 
Spirit was upon him: Some hold that this expression is a part of 
the general description of the man,—“ he was an inspired per- 
son,” or, possibly, he was a specially spiritual and holy man, 
Others would give the words a more particular application, and 
refer them to “a'special moment of inspiration, rather than a 
continuous guidance.” Not improbably the former is the cor- 
rect view. This view is favored by the fact that the revela- 
tion mentioned in verse 26 is evidently one that had been 
given at an earlier time, while the hymn which follows would 
seem to have been uttered, like those of Zacharias and Mary, 
under the influence of a present inspirdtion. The presence 
of the Spirit would thus appear to have been continuous, in 
the sense that it was given at different times, and, in this way, 
was, as it were, characteristic of the man.—And it had been 
revealed unto him: The word rendered “ revealed” here is a 
word sometimes used of the responses of the oracles. The 
phrase “to see death” is a figurative form of expression, 
with which we may compare “ taste of death” (John 8: 52). 
—The Lord's Christ : That is, the Christ or Messiah whom the 
Lord sends forth as his messenger and anointed one. 

Verses 27, 28.—And he ‘came in the Spirit into the temple: 
and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might 
do concerning him after the custom of the law, then he received 
him into his arms, and blessed God, and said: The words “in 
the Spirit” would seem to indicate that Simeon was at this 
time under the special influence of the Spirit, and that his 
actions and words, as here recorded, were guided by this 
inspiration, The parents brought the child into the temple, 
in order that they might fulfil the ordinary requirements of * 
the Mosaic law. As they fulfilled these requirements, and 
presented him before the Lord, Simeon received him from 
them into his own arms, and blessed God. He gave thanks 
to God—this is the idea eonveyed by the word—in view of 
the realization of the hope and promise which he now saw. 

Verses 29-32.—Now letlest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace ; For mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation, Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples ; A 
light for revelation to the Gentiles, And the glory of thy people 
Israel: The expression “ lettest thou thy servant depart,” or 
“thou art releasing thy servant,” is understood by many 
commentators as a kind of figurative expression, in the use 
of which death is conceived of as a release from an imposed 
service, Godet says: “Simeon represents himself under the 
image of a sentinel whom his master has placed in an ele- 
vated position, or charged to look for the appearance of a 
star and then announce it to the world. He sees this long-| 
desired star; he proclaims its rising, and asks to be relieved 
of the post he has occupied so long.” Dr. Plumptre has a’ 
similar idea—of a slave watching through a long night, and) 
set free from his duty by the rising of the sun. 

The adding of the word “servant” is regarded as favoring 
this view of the expression. It is quite possible that this 
view is correct, but as the verb here used is found elsewhere 
in Greek, and in the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
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~ ean hardly be regarded as certain that any further meaning 
than this is involved in its use here, The verb, it will be 
observed, is in the present tense,—“ thou releasest,” or “art 
releasing,” —and it seems to express satisfaction in the fact of 
the release as now substantially realized. Inthe very appear- 
ance of Jexus the release is regarded as assured,—wso fully 
assured that it is as if it were already taking place. It is the 
expression, not of a desire, but of joy in the fact that the 
desire is gratified.—In peace: That is, in a peaceful, happy 
state, after the long, waiting.—According to thy word: This 
refers to the revelation and assurance mentioned in the 
twenty-sixth verse. The word “for,” at the beginning of verse 
80, gives the reason or.ground of the whole expression, “Thou 
art releasing thy servant in peace.”—ZJlave seen: Literally, 
“saw,”—when,I saw the child as he was brought into the 
temple. In seeing the child, Simeon saw the realization of the 
palvation.— Which thou hast prepared: That is, “didst prepare 
in thy Divine plan,” and which is in accordance with the 
Divine prophetic declarations.—Before the fuce of all peoples : 
That is, in the sight of, so that it is manifest to, all the 
peoples of the earth, whether Gentiles or Jews, as set forth in 
the following verse.—A light, etc.: The representation cor- 
responds with what we find in the Old Testament, The Mes- 
sianic salvation is a glory to Israel, and it goes forth from 
the chosen people to enlighten and save the Gentiles, It 
was a glory to Israel, as the appearance of the Messiah 
among that people, and as one of the Jewish race, distin- 
guished them above ai! the other nations of the world, This 
song of Simeon is the Nunc Dimittis of the church service. 

Verses 33-35.— And his father and his mother were marvelling 
at the things which were spoken concerning him: and Simeon 
blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, this child 
de set for the falling and rising up of many in Israel; and for a 
sign which is spoken against ; yea und a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul ; that thoughts owt of many hearts may be revealed : 
The wonder of Joseph and Mary, as they heard these words 
of Simeon, and connected them with all that they had seen 
and heard, was most natural, How could they have failed to 
Wonder, and to ponder also, as they lived through those 
earliest days, and began to witness the great revelation? 
Simeon gave them his benediction, and gave thanks to God 
on their behalf, and, as he did so, he’turned to Mary and 
gave utterance to the words which follow.—This child is set: 
That is, is appointed of God, or destined.—For the falling and 
rising up of many in Israel: The phrase “falling and rising 
up” quite evidently has reference to the fact that some would 
reject Christ, and others would actept him. The two things 
might happen, in some cases, with reference to the same 
individual persons. But the probability is that such cases 
were not in the mind of Simeon, He was speaking of two 
classes of men. The Pharisees and others rejected Jesus as 
he approached them and gave them his message of truth; 
the publicans and sinners, and the common people who heaid 
him gladly, many of them believed on him, and rose ta new 
life in him. 

For a sign which is spoken against: The word “sign” here 
denotes a manifested proof or token of the Divine plan and 
purpose of salvation. This sign was to meet contradiction, 
and the one whose appearance constituted and was the sign 

Was to meet enmity and opposition, even until his crucifixion 
‘ ghould closethe scene of his earthly manifestation. It was 
to the end of being such a sign, as well as to the end of salva- 
tion and the rising up of many, that the child was born.—- 

Tea and a sword shall pi-rce through thine own soul: Two views 
have been taken of these words. First, that they refer to 
inward conflict and doubt in Mary’s own mind as to the 
Messiahship of Jesus; secondly, to the grief which she would 
have at the opposition to, and crucifixion of, her son. The 
latter view is more in accordance with the representation 
which we have, here and elsewhere, of Mary’s thoughts and 
feelings with reference to her son. Quite commonly the first 
sentence of verse 35 is regarded as of a parenthetical charac- 
ter. If this view is adopted, the last clause depends on the 
words of verse 34, beginning with “this child is set.” If 
not, the dependence is oa the entire idea of verses 34 and 35, 
so far as they follow this beginning. The manifestation of 
.\ vans, with its accompanying results in the falling and rising, 
. @te., brought to light the thoughts of many minds and hearts, 
“Oar Lord’s ministry brought out latent good, as in the 
publicans; latent evil, as in the Pharisees.” 

Yale University. r 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Forty days had to pass after thé birth of a son, and eighty 
after that of a daughter, before the mother could visit the 
temple, or even go outside her home, or touch anything set 
@part as sacred to God. Nearly six weeks had thus to elapse 
before Mary could take the infant with her to the Holy City, 
for her own purification,—or, as we say, churching,—and for 
the “redemption” of her child. How eagerly she would long 
for the day coming which would set herfree may be imagined. 

When at last it come, she would be early ready to start; for 
women in her position needed to present themselves in the 





temple immediately after the incense offering, and the trum- 
pets had given notice of the morning sacrifice, inviting the 
people to prayer. The road from Bethlehem is between bare, 
stony, gray hills, after leaving the fertile valleys north and 
south of the village, sinking and rising through a landscape 
which has little attraction except from historical associations. 
But these were numerous on every band. She would pass 
the well from which her great forefather David longed to 
drink ; the stone which Jacob had set up on the spat where 
Rachel was buried; the spot from which, in all probability, 
Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the hill on which Isaac 
was to be offered, ; 

From this beud in the road she would first see the great 
southern wall of the temple area, rising, fresh from the 
hands of the builders, longer and higher than York Cathe- 
dral, the largest in England. Then, passing down the 
valley of the giants, where Israel and the Philistines had 
fought so bitterly, she would cross the valley of Hinnom, and 
sweep on east or west, as she chose, till she reached the 
entrance to the sacred enclosure, It was not permitted that 
she should walk, lest she should be defiled by stepping on 
something unclean, to avoid the least risk of which many in 
her position chose to ride on an ox, or cow, rather than on 
an ass, that the bulk of the larger creature might keep them 
farther from defilement. 

Orientals rise early, so that it would be easy for Mary to 
be in the Court of the Women among the first. She had to 
wait outside the Nicanor gate, glorious to the Jew as that on 
which had been nailed the head and hands of the Syrian 
general from whom it took its name,—a fierce enemy who had 
vowed to lay waste the holy place. When it was opened, 
after a time, the offerings of the mothers were presented,— 
some giving alamb; others, who were poorer, a pair of young 
pigeons. Among these was Mary. Joseph and she could 
not buy a lamb; she could only give the offering of a humble 
woman. Thanks to God for her recovery occupied the inter- 
val before her gift was laid on the altar, her babe lying in 
her arms as she prayed. The priest then came, after a brief 
delay, and, having sprinkled some of the blood of the 
innocent doves on her, pronounced her clean, and the rite 
was ended. 

But her own purification was not the only object of her visit 
to the temple. Every first-born male child that was free 
from blemish belonged by the law to God, by a reminiscence 
of the time when the eldest son acted as the assistant to the 
head of the family in the priestly services of the household. 
The tribe of Levi had long superseded this primitive order 
of things; but the Divine right to the first-born was still kept 
before the mind of the nation by its needing to be redeemed 
from it by a money payment of five shekels, or, if the parents 
were poor, of what they could afford. Mary’s child, perfect 
in his physical beauty, must have been thus bought back 
from Jehovah, as the expression ran; the priest formally 
accepting the redemption money as a ransom, and handing 
back the babe to its parents with a benediction, perhaps the 
same as is still repeated in similar caseg in a Hebrew family. 

The morning sacrifice was offered at nine o'clock, so that, 
when the purification and redemption were both over, it was 
still early, Men were entering their own court through the 
Nicanor gate, no doubt, in many cases, with kindly salutations 
to the group of mothers standing near it. Among others, an 
aged man, bearing the common Jewish name of Simeon, had 
tottered up the fifteen steps leading to the gate, when Mary 
and Joseph, with the child Jesus, were there, and had seen 
them “do concerning him after the custom of the law.” He 
was, we are told, “righteous and devout, looking for the con- 
solation of Israel: and the Holy Spirit was upon him.” One, 
thus, of the few longing for the Messenger of the Covenant, 
who would win back the hearts of his people to the loving 
service of Jehovah. 

Somehow, we know not in what way, it had been revealed 
to him by the Holy Spirit that he should not see death 
till he had seen the Lord’s Clirist, and he had come into 
the temple with his soul full. of this divine anticipation, 
Something, perhaps, in the babe itself, or in its gentle 
mother, or some direct impulse from above, revealed that 
the great promise had now been fulfiled to him. At his 
request, the infant Saviour was laid in his arms, and his joy 
was full! He had pressed to his bosom the Redeemer of his 
people, the Messiah of God! He had rejoiced in hope 
through long years, and now his hope hed been realized by 
sight. With overflowing heart, he could not restrain himself, 
but, breaking into loving transport, blessed the God of his 
fathers aloud in ever memorable words: 

“ Now lettest thou thy servan’ depart, O Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples : 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel.” 
As a Jew,Simeon could not be expected to see in its full 
glory the all-embracing scheme of mercy to be revealed ‘in 


| Christ, breaking down the distinction between Hebrew and 


Gentile, and inviting all, on equal terms, to come to him as 
their Saviour. The glory of God’s people Israel was to him 
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the great of the “salvation” thus 
would shine into heathen darkness, and draw the eyes of 
all “peoples.” Thank God, we know from our blessed Lord 
himself that all humanity share his love as much as does 
the Jew. : 

Turning, presently, to Joseph and Mary, Simeon gave them 
also his blessing, but added, with prophetic foresight, to 
Mary, that her “child was set for the falling and rising up of 
many in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken against; yea 
and a sword shall pierce through thine own soul; that 
thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed.” Many would 
take offense at him, and fall; many would receive him, and 
rise up, faith in him raising them to a new spiritual life. 
His appearing was a wondrous sign of the Divine purposes; 
but it would be spoken against by the multitude, as was ; 
shown too sadly on Calvary. His sorrows would, indeed, be — 
a sword to pierce his mother’s heart; but they could not be 
spared, for by them the thoughts of many—their faith or 
rejection of him—would be revealed. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





SIMEON’S TWOFOLD PROPHECY. | 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


Simeon is not expressly said to have been an old man, but 
he probably was so. How striking is the picture of the aged, 
worn face bending over the unconscious child, whom he 
clasped in his withered arms! He may serve as a type of 
what Judaism ought to have been. Like him, it ought to — 
have been looking eagerly for the Lord’s Christ, and, when 
he came, to have taken him in its arms and blessed him. 
Like Simeon, it was to live till Messiah came, and should 
have recognized that his appearance was the signal for its 
dissolution. His two short prophetic songs are singularly 
contrasted in tone: the one all sunny and hopeful, the other 
charged with sad forebodings. The one tells what Christ is 
sent to be; the other, what men’s sin will make of God’s 
great salvation. 

1. We have in the first song the joyful welcome of the 
New by the expiring Old. Simeon’s character is the ideal 
one of a true Israelite, on whom law and prophecy had 
wrought their intended effects. He is “just” in conduct 
and character, and his justice has its roots in devotion, He 
lives in the forward-looking attitude proper to Old Testament 
saints. Is not the ideal for us the same? We, too, have to 
base our morality on religion, and to nourish both by hope 
which burns the clearer, the nearer we come to the end of 
earthly life. Happy they who, like Simeon, are permitted 
to see and recognize at least the beginning of some new power 
in God’s providence, which shall bring blessing after their 
eyes are closed! It is the, reward sometimes granted to faith- | 
ful hearts, who are saved by hope from the unreasoning cling- 
ing to the Old, that they are allowed at least to stand by the 
cradle of the New, atid to forecast its victories. 

Note the lovely repetition of “see” in the Divine promise to 
Simeon. He shall “see the Christ” before he “sees death,” and 
the one vision will rob the other of.all itsterror. Hecomes to 
the temple, obedient to the Spirit’s impulse, but probably not 
knowing what waited hita, and is there before the entrance 
of Mary and her child. The Divine voice tells him tifat this 
infant is He, and his soul fills with a flood of wonder and 
praise. Did he know beforehand that he was to “see the 
Lord’s @hrist” in that guise of helplessness, or did he expect 
to see him instrength and glory? He “ receives” the Child, 
as performing the priest’s office, and then, when he actually 
touched the long-promised Hope of Israel, an infant of six 
weeks old, lying perhaps asleep in his arms, no wonder that 
he broke into praise. But the course of his thoughts is note- 
worthy. His first is, “ Here is the order for my release;” and 
it is a glad thought to him. Is there not a tone of relief, and 
of hailing a long-wished blessing, in the “now,”—as if he 
had said, “ At last, after weary waiting, it has come”? He 
speaks as a servant getting escape from toil. The word for 
“Lord” is that for an owner of slaves, which we have angli- 
cized by “despot,” add that for “servant” corresponds, and 
means a bondsman. 

It is a mistake to read the words as a prayer, which is the 
application often made of them. They are the recognition 
that now, at last, the great Owner has told the wearied toiler 
that he may stop work. The word for “lettest depart” im- 
plies some echo of the same metaphor, and may mean not 
only a change of place, but rather a,dismissal from labor. 
And he feels that his end will now be/ peaceful ; for his eyes 
have seen all that he desired, and he can close them, calmly 
satisfied. So these sweet words may teach us what death 
may be to us, if we hold Christ in our hearts. It may be the 
crowning act of obedience. Simeon felt himself to be the 
Lord's bondsman, and he loved the yoke. And he looks to 
his departure as “ according to thy word,” not an unwelcome 
necessity from which he shrinks, nor an accident, which 
might have been avertéd for the time, nor the working of a 
mere natural law, but the result of God’s will. He has set 
many tasks, and now this is the last. He has often said to 
his servant, “Go,” and he went; now God is saying “Come,” 
and he will gladly come. Again, death is to him the sweet 
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“satisfied with favour, and full of the goodness of the Lord,” 


. was God’s design in sending the great mercy-of his Son. The 








rest after the day of toil, He hears the evening bell that 
tells another long day’s work is done, and summons the work- 
ers from factory and smithy and mine to come out into purer 
air, and take their wages. Again, it is to him the satisfied 
close of long expectancy. Life can give nothing more than 
the sight of the Christ, and he who sees him may well be 





and may be willing to go, feeling that he has had enough. 
The latter part of the song tells what the eyes of faith see 
fin the child in whom the eyes of sense see only weakness. 
This feeble suckling is the God-appointed means of salvation 
for all the world, who will pour light upon the Gentiles, and 
bring the glory to Israel of being their King: The precedence 
given to Messiah’s work among the Gentiles is very remark- 
able, Mary’s song did not look beyord help to “ his servant 
Israel.” “Zacharias’s put the office of the Messiah to Israel 
in the foreground, even if we take its close as sweeping 4% 
widercircle. But Simeon rejoices over a “salvation prepared” 
for “all péoples,” and evidently places Israel’s glory in the 
Christ, mainly in this, that the light which was to flood the 
world was to shine from the midst of Israel. No shadows 
darken the glad picture. Salvation, which is light, is to 
stream through the earth, and Israel is to house, but not to 
monopolize, the radiance, and to find its glory therein. That 


Divine ideal and purpose are painted in unshaded colors. 

What man makes God’s salvation is the theme of the second 
of Simeon’s prophecies. The wonder ascribed to Joseph and 
Mary has been thought to be inconsistent with their previous 
experiences. But had they only the capacity for wondering 
once? and was not the confirmation of tlie previous experi- 
ence by Simeon’s prophecy enough to bring a new wave of 
grateful astonishment over them? Note that while Joseph 
is named first, and called “his father” in verse 33, in accord- 
ance with the popular belief, Simeon, who speaks by inspira- 
tion, passes Joseph by altogether. He may, or may not, have 
known the mystery of the birth, but he was guided to speak 
to the Virgin Mother only. 

“ Behold” summons her’ to give careful attention to what 
follows, and implies at once its importance and startling 
character. It is not what might have been expected from 
the preceding lyric prophecy. Can it be that the salvation 
prepared by God is a salvation not accepted by men? Who 
could suppose that in the very Israel of which Messiah was 
meant to be “the glory” there would be found tongues to 
speak against him and hearts to reject him? But the won- 
der is true, and that Child, lying in Simeon’s arms, is charged 
with the terrible. power of being ruin as well as blessing. 
There is no more mournful nor more mysterious thought 
than that of man’s power to turn the means of life into the 
occasion of death, and that power is never so strangely and 
mournfully displayed as in men’s relations%o “ this Child.” 

Christ’s double relation to men is here emphatically set 
forth, He may be either of two things, One or other of 
them he must be to all who come in contact with him. Men 
do not remain on their former level after knowing who he is 
and what he can do for them. They either go up or down. 
It never can again be quite as it was before. Perhaps the 
familiar figure of the stone, which is either the foundation 
on which we build or the stumbling-block over which we 
fall, lies at the bottom of the words here. But, in any case, 
note that the saddest case is put first,—not because it is the 
main Divine intention, dut because historically it became 
the most commor result, Many in Israel stumbled and fell 
and were broken on that rock of offense. 

How do we fall by contact with Christ? By the increase of 
self-conscious opposition, by the hardening following rejection, 
by the deeper condemnation which necessarily dogs the greater 
light, with its blacker shadow. How do we rise by Christ? 
In all ways and to all heights to which humanity can soar. 
He raises us,from the lowest depth of sin and condemnation 
to the heights of likeness to himself, and finally to the glory 
of participation in his throne, The representation of Christ’s 
work here is twofold, but the same soul may experience both. 
It is a “ rising again” that is spoken of, and that may either 
be the raising of those who had previously fallen over the 
stone of stumbling, as may be the blessed lot of all rejecters 
of his grace, like a Paul, and many another since; or it may 
be the raising of men from the lowness of their selfish, sinful 
lives. In either case, there is a resurrection, and Jesus not 
only is able to uphold all that are faliing, but to raise 
all those that have fallen and are bowed down. It is a 
aolemn alternative for us all. Either we rise or we fall by 
reason of our seeing Christ. He is life to those who take him 
for their all, and death to those who turn from him. 

Simeon further forecasts the fate of the child as “a sign 
that shall be spoken against.” The perfect and ultimate 
Divine self-manifestation though he is, denial and opposition 
will still be possidle; and such is men’s unwillingness to be 
drawn to the love of God and the enjoyment of light, that, if 
contradiction be possible, it will be actual. A sign from 
heaven, but yet spoken against, is » paradox which only too 
accurately forebodes the history of the gospel in all ages. 

How strange to the Virgin Mother, in all the wonder and 






















sorrows that were to pierce her heart have sounded! The 
sword is connected with the contradiction of the previous 
clause, and so must mean the grief of Mary at her Son’s 
rejection, which culminated at Calvary when she stood by 
the cross, 

There is no need to put the reference to Mary in a paren- 
thesis. The purpose of that double effect, of which the issue 
is to be her pierced heart, is the disclosing of the hidden dis- 
positions of many hearts. Hers was to be pierced, theirs 
will be laid open. A man’s attitude to Jesus Christ is the 
man’s revelation of his deepest self. It is the outcome of his 
inmost nature, and betrays his whole character. How in His 
earthly life he discovered men to themselves and to their fel- 
lows, and how he does so yet! He is the test of what we are. 
Our relation to him writes in plain letters whether at bottom 
we love good or evil. He comes like the light into some 
cave, where the flock of darkness-loving creatures are roused 
by its gleam to flap about it, and try to put it out. Our 
reception or rejection of Jesus Christ reveals what we are, 


before him in true penitence and conscious helplessness, he 
will raise us up, nor ever cease to lift us by his strong hand, 
until he sets us at his own right hand in the heavenly place. 
Howsoever high he rises, even up to the throne of God, so high 
will he carry with him his happy servant. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
SCRUPULOUSNESS REWARDED. 


It was to parents thoroughly exact about keeping the 
minutie of Jewish law, that God sent Jesus, It is fitted that 
Simeon, “just and devout,”—that is, scrupulously exact toward 
man and God,—should have it revealed that he should see the 
Lord’s Christ. The Holy Ghost comes to this kind of a man. 
The Spirit brings him to the temple when the infant Jesus is 
brought, and he reveals to him the Messiah in a forty days’ 
old babe. 

The intensity of Simeon’s devotion is seen in his style of 
speech: “ Now, Master, let thy servant beemancipated.” So 
Paul gladly reckons himself the slave of Jesus Christ. 

Astounding were the revelations made, on taking up the 
Babe. His eyes see the means of salvation prepared for all 
peoples, a light for Gentiles, and a glory for Israel. If Peter 
could have seen that breadth of revelation, he would have gone 
to Cornelius without the necessity of a vision. These Divine 
revelations are never narrow or merely national. When Luke 
wrote this Gospel, it was by no means evident that the rejected 
Christ was the glory of Israel. He put down the revelation, 
not the appearances. 

The Greek for the term “sword” means a large barbaric 
sword. It is a symbol of special sorrow. 

No one seems to be able to take up Jesus, even as a babe, 
without being filled with a superior insight and knowledge. It 
halos him and penetrates others. 

Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 
BY H., OLAY TRUMBULL. 


This man was righteous and devout, looking for the consolation 
of Israel (v.25). It matters not to the loving and trustful 
child of God how dark is the present, or how little prospect 
of a better state of things shows itself to the natural eye; he 
knows that his Father rules over all, and that that Father's 
promise of better days to come stands firm end sure, Know- 
ing this, he looks not backward, but forward, for consolation 
and cheer. You can pretty surely measure the love and faith 
of a man of God, by his proneness tc moan over the present 
in contrast with the past, or by his readiness to tell of the 
better state of things that is certainly in store for God’s 
people in the opening future. He who thinks that the for- 
mer days were better than these, gives no sign that he was 
éver righteous or devout, or that he is ever likely to be so. 
The Simeons of to-day, like those of olden time, are full of 
hope, looking for the consolation of Israel; and the Holy 
Spirit is upon them. 

The parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might do con- 
cerning him after the custom of the law (v. 27). In God’s plan, 
the family is not to be left to itself in the influencing and 
training of the young. The Charch has a part in that work. 
Parents are set not only to do what they can for their children 
at home, but also to secure for them that which the Church 
supplies in the place of public worship and instruction, A 
parent wha assumes to monopolize the religious training of 
his child without the help of the church-school, takes a 
position that is contrary to the precepts of God’s word, to 
the lessons of human experience, and to the teachings of 
sound reason. His children cannot be expected to do as well 
as they would, if the Church as well as the family had a part 
in their training. 

Now lettest thow thy servant depart, O Lord, according to thy 
word, in peace (v. 29). He who is faithful in his sphere, as a 








joy of these blissful early days, must that prediction of the 





loving and trustful child of God, shall be sustained in and 


and determines what we shall be. If he leads us to fall’ 





for his work until God’s good time for calling him hence; 
and then he ought'to want to go. In this sense it is that “a 
man is immortal until his work is done.” If a man is where 
he belongs, doing what he ought to do, he need have no fear 
or worry, in view of any hindrances or perils in the line of 
his mission. Heshall be guarded and guided to his journey’s 
end; and when a man’s journey is ended, the best thing 
possible for him is to be permitted to enter into the rest pre- 
pared for him, There are no incomplete lives in God’s ser- 
vice, whether they be brief or prolonged. It would be a gad 
thing to live without a mission. It would be no less sad to 
outlive one’s mission. There is no danger of either of these 
evils to him who accepts the place God has for him to fill, 
and who by divine grace seeks to fill that place. 

His father and his mother were marvelling at the things which 
were spoken concerning him (v. 33). The best people in the 
world, and those who live nearest to the Lord, find a great 
many things in the Lord’s ways that they can only wonder 
over. They can see what the Lord does, but not why he does 
it. If Mary, the mother of Jesus, could not understand 
some of these things which are recorded of her Son, for all 
the world to know about, why should we expect to under- 
stand all the new things that come to pass in the plan of his 
kingdom? It does seem strange that the Lord permits some 
of the things which we see; and which we experience, in our 
every-day Christian life. Our only way to deal with them 
is—to marvel. We oughtn’t to turn aside on account of 
them. We oughtn’t to doubt. We oughtn’t to worry. But 
we can—marvel. 

A sign which is spdken against (v.84). It is folly togay — 
that the religion of Jesus, or that the spirit of Jesus, com- 
mends itself to everybody. Jesus was “spoken against” 
while he was here in this world. He is spoken against 
to-day. Those who best represent him are spoken against— 
spoken against because they represent him; spoken against 
by some who would fain be known by his name, or be counted 
among his friends. The doctrines and the practices of Jesus 
are not acceptable to all. They are called too strait-laced by 
some, and too lax by others. The fact that we are spoken 
against does not in itself show that we are the true followers 
of Jesus. Neither does it show that we are not his true fol- 
lowers. We are to look to his record for our test of correct- 
ness in spirit and speech and action, not to the reception 
which we meet at the hands of those about us. It is our 
duty to pattern our lives after his life, at whatever cost to our 
popularity or earthly interests; and if we do pattern after 
him, we are sure to be spoken against by others. 

A sword shall pierce through thine own soul (v. 35). Our 
greatest blessings are the cause of our keenest sufferings in 
this life. The profoundest experiences of joy inevitably pre- 
pare the way for the intensest experiences of sorrow. If we 
love dearly, we must have added pain in all that gives pain 
to the one whom we love. All that makes an earthly 
possession precious, increases the sense of loss when that 
treasure is taken from us. And beyond all this, it is in the 
plan of God that those of us who would be sharers with Christ 
in his glory, shall be partakers of his sufferings in the flesh. 
“Through many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom 
of God”—if we enter in at all. If you would give your 
heart to Jesus, you must bare your breast to the assaults of 
the great enemy of Jesus, And even though final victory is 
assured to you in the spiritual contest, “a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For the connection between the last lesson and this, as well 
as for the lesson story, see elsewhere in this paper. 

In dealing with this lesson, there are many who will prefer 
to dwell on the character of Simeon. This may be done with 
great profit, byt we shall try to bring out two phases of the 
character of the central figure of that group in the temple. 
For Jesus was that central figure; and wherever we find him, 
whether it be in the manger in Bethlehem, or in the ans of 
Simeon, of among the wise men in the temple, or on tlie 
cross, or in the grave,—still always our gaze is fastened upon 
him. Now, in the utterances of the pious man who blessed 
God and prophesied about the child, there are two to which 
we desire to call particular attention. He said that thischild 
was to be a light to lighten the whole world,—Gentile as well 
as Jewish. Turn the thoughts of the class for a while to this 
thought of Jesus as the Light of the world. There are many 
who are called lights in this world,—such as philosophical 
lights, scientific lights, literary light4, social lights, And 
that they do shed some light in their respective spheres no 
one will deny. But the claim that Jesus makes for himself 
is not that he is “a light,” but that he is “the light.” He 
says, “I am the light of the world.” In what respect, then, is 
it true that he is the light? 

1. He is the light because he has told us more of the 
nature of God than all others put together. Man had lost 
the knowledge of God by reason of his sin. Jesus reveals 


God’s character, not by his words alone, but by his life as well. 


























All that human philosophy could tell of the nature of God 
~ does not give us as much light on that subject as the one con- 
versation that Jesus had with Nicodemus, or with the woman 
at the well of Sumaria. There truth flashed forth in its 
purity, and we see what God is. His Sermon on the Mount 
‘has more light in it, as to the way in which we are to act 
toward our fellow-men, than a hundred volumes of treatises 
Jon the relation of man to man. In all heathen literature, 
and in all the religious books of the world, there is not so 
much of the love of God as there is in one verse of John 3. 
~ Yes, whatever light we have about the nature of God, comes 
. from Jesus primarily. 
_. 2 He is the light of the world because he has shown us 
the way of life through himeelf. Of what avail would it be 
“to tell us what God was, unless we are also told how we may 
reach him? “I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” Here is light on 
our pathway; and if we follow that light we need not walk 
in darkness. 

8. He is light becanse he has illumined the darkest 
experience through which we must pass, The grave is no 
longer what it was to the heathen philosopher. Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel. 
Thus he has illumined the character of God, has made clear 
the road to God, and has flashed light even into the grave 
itself. Well might Simeon then say that this babe was to be 
a “light.” 

But there was another remarkable utterance of this saint, 
to which we must now turn our attention: “ This child is set 
for thefall and rising again of many?’ That is to say, Jesus 

. was to be a kind of dividing line, and to some he was to be 
hope, and to others despair. This was but the foreshadowing 
of what the Master himself said later on,—‘“I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” In its attitude toward him, the 

_ world stands epitomized in the throng around the cross. 

’ Friends and foes were there; scoffers and devout ones; those 
who wept, and those who blasphemed. In all his life the 
dividing line was clearly marked, and he was accepted by 
some, and reiected by others. Even at the last hour of his 
life this wasexemplificd. Beside him there hung two thieves. 
At the start they both blasphemed. But presently the one 
began to pray, and ranged himself on the side of his crucified 
companion, while the other held out in his attitude of de- 
fiance, and so died. 

This division of all into two parties, according as they 
range themselves on his side or against him, will never cease. 
On the judgment throne the same marks will be visible. To 
those on the right he will say “Come,” but to those on his 
left he will say “ Depart.” 

What was true in Christ’s time, and what will be true at thé 
judgment day, is true to-day, andin thisschool. Only two par. 
ties are here. We may not be able to draw the line unerringly ; 
but God knows just how that line would run through the classes, 
Christ is set for the rising of all in our school who wish to be 
raised from their sinful life to a life of purity and holiness; 
but he is also set for the fall of all those who set themselves 
against him. This is a solemn truth, and one whigh the 
lesson of the day brings out in startling relief. Let the 
teacher, then, not turn from it, but tenderly and solemnly 
present it, and urge j*,on the attention of each member of the 
class, “ What will you do with Jesus which is called Christ?” 
is the most important question that ever was asked of any 
sinner, And according as this question is answered rightly 
or wrongly will the eternal fate of each one be decided. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Simeon.—All that we know of Simeon is told in a few 
verses; but we are sure that he was beloved and blessed of 
God, whom he served with all his heart. Hg lived in Jera- 
salem, and we read that he wes “jist and devout.” To be 
just means that he did right; he was true and honest, fair in 
all his words and acts towards men. He was devout,—that 
means devoted to God. He loved his Word, and loved to 
pray, serving him with a pure, loving heart, and striving 
every day to do his will. Not his own strength and purpose 
alone made him *°o good and true; for the Holy Spirit was 
on him as it was on Zacharias when he sang his song of joy. 
Will you ask for the Holy Spirit to make you begin in child- 
hood to do right? Then all your life may be like Simeon’s, 
even to old age, and like the good priest and his wife, whose 
every-day walk was blameless. Simeon had long been watch- 
ing and waiting; he had studied the Scriptures, and knew 
that one should come who would comfort his people. He 
had grown old as the years went by, and still he watched and 
longed for Christ to come. He was not discouraged or tired. 
Though he knew many kings and prophets had waited as 
‘anxiously, and died in hope, yet he never despaired; for the 
Holy Spirit had shown him that he/should not die until he 
had seen Christ, and, while he waited, the Spirit daily showed 
him what to do. 

What Simeon Sax.,—One day the Spirit moved Simeon to 





gotothetemple. No doubt, he often walked in the courts, or 
stood praying in his heart, as the priests offered sacrifices of 
lambs and goats upon the great brazen altar. He saw a father 
and a young mother come in through the outer gate, and 
wait for the sounding of the silver trumpets for the time of 
morning prayer and sacrifice. They had come from Bethle- 
hem to Jerusalem, and brought their offering of thanksgiving. 
The offering was not a lamb; they were too poor for thet. 
All they could afford was a pair of turtle-doves, so cheap 
that a dove could be bought for about the cost of a postage- 
stamp you would put on a letter. Simeon looked; he saw 
the offering, the child, the father and mother. Who were 
they? He knew the little baby only six weeks old, lying so 
helpless in Mary’s arms, was the one over whom all heaven 
rejoiced, and in whom all the earth might be saved. 

What Simeon Did.—Even more was granted to him than 
had been promised. He was to see him, but he took thé 
child in his arms and pressed him to his breast. How ten- 
derly he looked in the little face, and his heart, throbbing 
with joy, gave thanks and blessed God! The Holy Spirit 
made him know that the little one he held was the Saviour of 
the'world. He was satisfied ; the hope and desire of his life 
had come, He could ask no greater joy when the prayers 
and longings of ages were all assured in the person and the 
presence of that smiling baby. Could he have known that 
thirty years later that same one would take other children 
in his arms and bless them? Do you know what Jesus said 
about their coming to him? Do you want to come to him? 

What Simeon Sang.—How songs gathered around the child- 
hood of Jesus! Mary, his mother, sang a song of rejoicing, 
Zacharias sang, angels of heaven and Simeon all sang songs 
of praise and gladness, Simeon was ready for heaven when 
he had seen the infant Saviour, He felt as old Jacob did 
when his long-lost son Joseph was before him, and he said, 
“ Now let me die, since I have seen thy face;” so Simeon 
sang, “ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.” He 
knew the meaning of the promises of Scripture, and of the 
child he sang, “ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all people.” He knew 
the meaning of the name Jesus, which the angel had said 
the child shouid be called, as he said, “He shall save his 
people from their sins.” What did Simeon call him in our 
golden text? The years had been dark and gloomy while 
they waited for the coming of Christ,—dark because of sin 
and wickedness, for many had forgotten and forsaken God; 
dark because many did not know of God and the way of 
salvation he had prepared and promised. Because it had 
been fulfilled in the coming of the child who was to say to 
all men, “I am the light of the world,” Simeon was‘glad and 
gave praise; for the glory that was to save the earth had 
come to the chosen people of Israel. 

Joseph and Mary.—They wondered. Strange things had 
been spoken of this child. Angels’ words came before and 
at his birth. Who left their flocks to find him and tell the 
glad tidings they had heard? His mother thought of all. 
Where did she keep all these sayings? The words spoken 
by this stranger showed that he was a prophet taught by God 
himself. He gave his blessing to the parents of-this wonder- 
ful child, gave thanks that they came at the time for his 
waiting eyes to see, joyful that he had been there to see the 
salvation which had come to all the world. 

What Simeon Said to Mary.—He saw with a prophet’s eye, 
and told her of the future life of her child, of the blessing he 
should be to all who would accept him as a King who wonld 
receive them into the kingdom of heaven. He knew that 
enemies would rise against him; that he should be spoken 
against, be mocked and rejected. Simeon did not tell her all ; 
but, as he looked in her thoughtful face, he told her she 
would share in the sorrows of that beloved Son, that pain and 
anguish at the sight of his sufferings should pierce her soul 
like a sword or spear. But he told her this sorrow must be 
borne to bring blessings upon other hearts. Do you know 
who stood by the cross? 

Anna.—At that moment,’ when Mary heard Simeon’s 
never-to-be-forgotten words, an aged widow, named Anzia, 
came into the temple. She had long served day and night 
with prayer and hope for the coming Redeemer. She saw 
the infant child, and gave thanks; and she, too, spoke often, 
and to many, of the Saviour who had come. Are you ready 
to speak of him to others? Do you love to go to God’s house 
and hear of his salvation, as Simeon and Anna loved to go to 
the temple? Did your heart ever sing with thanksgiving 
because you know of Christ and his salvation ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


OFFERINGS OF THE Poor.—*“ To do for him after the cus- 
tom of the law ;” that is, to present the infant child to the 
Lord, and to offer the sin offering and the burnt offering for 
the mother’s purification. This was to be a lamb for the 
burnt offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle-dove for the 
sin offering; but if the parents were poor, a second young 





pigeon or turtle-dove might be substituted. There is mach 
consideration for poverty shown in this provision. The 
pigeon appears fo have been the first bird domesticated by 
man,—at least in these regions; and-to this day pigeons are 
kept in Palestine by all the villagers who have settled habita- 
tions. But the wild rock-dove, the original of the domestic 
pigeon, abounds in vast bers through the whole land, 
nestling in caves, wells, old buildings, and fissures in the 
rocks everywhere. It is very wild, and flies with great 
rapidity, so that before the introduction of firearms ‘it was 
safe from capture. But throughout the spring and summer, 
the young, always in pairs, can easily be taken by the hand. 
Even if young pigeons could not be found, there.is a further 
cong¢ession to the poor in the alternative of turtle-doves. The 
turtle-dove returns every spring in myriads, and nests in 
every garden and tree. Unlike the pigeon, it¢ migratory 
habits prevent its domestication, while it is indifferent to 
the neighborhood of man. ‘It can consequently be easily 
snared; and to this day many are taken for food by means 
of thread nooses placed on the ground where they feed. 
None could be so poor. but that by a slight effort they could 
secure a pair of turtle-doves. 

Tue Recoenrrion sy Simeon.—Simeon, impelled by 
an inspiration of which he was conscious, comes to the 
temple in time-to meet by the altar of burnt sacrifice the 
humble pair, who, with the Holy Child and their offering, 
have walked from Bethlehem to fulfil the command of the 
law. They would enter Jerusalem by the Hebron or Joppa 
gate; and in proceeding to the temple, they little suspected 
the peril which might have awaited them, had Herod known 
who it was that: passed,—for their road led them directly 
past the gate of his palace, by the tower of Antonia, They 
pass through the outer cloisters and the court of the Gentiles, 
and then in front of the court of the priests, on the great plat- 
form area, stands the altar, by which the worshipers gather ; 
and among them Simeon, who, guided by the Spirit, at once 
recognizes Him whom he had been divinely sent to welcome, 
Throughout his strain of thanksgiving, the connecting thread 
is the idea of the star,—“ a light to lighten,” “set for the fall 
and rising again of many,” “a sign.” Now among all Eastern 
nations, and among some Western also, there has always been 
great importance attached to the influence of the star under 
which a man was born. Calculating what star this was,—or 
casting the horoscope, as it was called,—was the profession of 
many impostors, The Jews were by no means free from this 
superstition, and “born under a lucky ” or “an unlucky star” 
was a belief they derived from the Chald#ans, who, like the 
professors of: the Middle Ages, strangely mingled the study 
of astronomy with the arts of astrology. 

“A Ligut to LignTEeN THE GentTILEs.”—But Simeon, 
whether by direct inspiration or having heard of the appear- 
ance of the star to the wise men of Chaldea, and of their 
journey under its guidance, reverses altogether the popular 
superstition respecting the influence of the stars, and turns it 
into an illustration of the divine nature of the infant Jesus; 
as though he had said: You may believe you are born under 
a special star, and rise or fall, prosper or fail, according to its 
influence. But this child is the Star himself, urider whose 
influence all shall come,—a star under which his rejectors 
shall fall, and his acceptors shall rise to a new life; a star 
which shall not be for the rise or fall of one alone, but whose 
light shall be world-wide, “ to lighten the Gentiles,” who are 
now in darkness, and to be “the glory of thy people Israel,” 
to give a far more brilliant light to Israel, who as yet only 
saw the coming Méssiah in the dawn darkly. 

The College, Durham, England. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
*“* My hope is built on nothing less.” 
“ The light of the world is Jesus.” 
“ Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” 
* Jesus, thy church, with longing eyes.” 
“ We are watching, we are waiting.” 
“ Come, thou long-expected Jesus.” 
“ Joy to the world, the Lord is come.” 
“O for a thousand tongues to sing.” 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


More than one important lesson is suggested by the inci- 
dents recorded in the text of this week’s study. If we fix 
our thoughts on the Holy Child and! his parents, one set of 
teachings impresses us. If we think of godly Simeon and his 
inspired words, we are led to see another set of teachings, 

There was never so important a birth into this world as 
the birth of Jesus. Never had a mother such a mission, as a 
mother, as was given to Mary the mother of Jesus. Yet 
God’s plan for that Child and that mother included the 
simple performance, by that mother, of the duties which 
devolved upon every Jewish mother of that day, in the spirit 
that should actuate every mother in our day, in order to the 
wise upbringing of that Child into the fulness of preparation 
for his divinely ordained sphere. 

The mother must be faithful to her child at home, and she 
must be faithful in bringing her child under the influences of 
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sana — 
es econ “Phe family by itself is not enificlent for the 
uprearing of the children committed to the parents in their 
home life. The church has a part assigned to it in this 





great work. The parents who would attempt to train their 


own children without the help of the church, would prac- 
tically refuse to make use of an important agency which God 
has provided to aid them in the line of their missions. Here 
is a lesson from the bringing, by his parents, of the Holy 
hild, as a child, into the temple, according to the custom of 
the law. 

.. Until the Holy Child Jesus appeared in the temple, there 
‘was no new sign to the godly Simeon that the promised con- 
solation of Israel was at hand. Yet the patient and trustful 
waiter was as full of hope before that event,as when he saw 
with hiseyes that which he had seen in the distance by faith. 
And when the Holy Child was present in the temple, he 
to whom God gave glimpses of the near future saw that there 
was sorrow as well as joy,coming to many, and that the sword 
had its part in connection with the coming of, final peace. 

Every child of God must, like Simeon, look forward through 
the darkness, if he would see the light; and with every added 
gleam of light on his pathway he must still be content to walk 
by faith instead of by sight. God’s best gifts to his people 
are always in the future, and he who looks confidently for 
their-coming, must understand that tribulations are sure to 
precede those gifts, or tocome with them. And he who sees 
this will praise God for what has been, for what is, and for 
what is to be. This is a lesson from the waiting prophet in 
the temple courts 


ADDED POINTS. 


_ In times of greatest spiritual declension there are children 
of God who are faithful and faith-filled. It was so in the days 
‘of Ahab, It was so in the days of Herod. It may be so in 
any day. God be praised, we are not dependent on our sur- 
roundings for the privilege of exercising faith in God. 

_ The Holy Spirit is ready to guide every heart that looks 
longingly and lovingly toward Jesus, 

While our work presses upon us never so heavily, we 
ought to be willing to do and to endure. When our work 
here is done, we ought to be willing to go hence gladly. 

God has good things in store for those who have not yet 
been known as his people. As long as there are Gentiles in 
darkness, there is a promise of a light that shall lighten them. 

Conflict is the normal state of the Christian life. Christ’s 
coming was declared by himself to be for the bringing of a 
sword., And every follower of Christ is sure to feel.as well as 
to use thé’sword. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 


:. {NorR.—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention has arranged a series of meetings and 
conventions to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds, of Peoria, 
Allinois, president of the latest International Convention,— 
during the months of February, March, April, May, and June. 
The dates and locations, so far as determined upon, are given 
in the following calendar.) 








PP ARRMR, CUMEIEE 5 ssese scheseces vansee socvncevs cece se0g February 16-20 
North Carolina, state, at Wilmington............... February 25-27 
South Carolina, state, at Columbia...............c000 +00 March 4-6 
Florida, state, at Ocala,........:....ccceee cesses setees cneees March 11-13 
Alabama, state, at Birmingham...... ..... .....c00+-.00 March 18-20 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans............0.c.c000se00es March 21-23 
IDM. AL adn seetigh spsites ofeundpevgrebedece notes isvencceds March 25-27 
New Mexico, territorial. ............ccscccsccese soso seeees March 30, 31 


BA MORE DUOR TIL, 56 hoccens eéchnc cctsceorsdcheoonrsoscnce scenencen April 2, 3 
IE: UID. 5 0i:k0 bb nsaseee vovdedteevocnse! devvncsiess betsesane April 8-10 
SET Steen ,s0nps cb dekjceves cocccccet sovoecnoeds Saipan April 15-17 
SY EOD... Leexiadh savebiavk incase Uotseuies oonsiu tates April 22-24 
British Columbia... ‘ dh, PTR EER 22, 30 
Idaho, territorial... b dadeve tebdve secant edocs Mey Oe 
Utah, territorial, at ‘Salt Lake. City Pebest cothinoensics gobi May 13-15 
II MUN cnidossbhs soceee cncnnn qoogeoostvoosoaqr ores ovbensbnd May 20-22 
I ANNO OBIE, 0. 6 ksnces vhsbedcspyoesinese ossoseats eoepacten May 27-29 
WOME Dakota, HAC 0.000000 svesccves cos cvecosevesee cccsseess sevens June 3-5 


Minmesota, state .............cc0ce cesseseee ceeseees Ades ow: nosed June 12-14 





COLLEGE-STUDENT WORK. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL H. LEE. 


It is not college work, but the work of college students 

in city missions during the vacation of last summer, that 
is here treated. 
* The seclusion necessary to a prolonged course of study 
involves ignorance of actual life in its variety of needs. 
‘The studies pursued in a theological course tend to 
‘induce a speculative temper of mind, and to render a 
‘man more fertile in theories to explain things than in 
expedients to remedy the woes of things. The intending 
minister lacks the opportunity for experimental stady 
which the lawyer and physician enjoy. 


| the city slums, and even Jess about gaining influential 
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in the Convention of Christian Workers, in New York, 
in 1887, it was determined to initiate a considerable 
number of college students into city mission work. At 
this early age they are impressible and teachable. Ac- 
cordingly, a large committee, representing different 
denominations, was organized, and the Rev. Samuel H. 
Lee, of New Haven, Connecticut, was putin charge of the 
enterprise. His work was to select the students, to locate 
them in city missions, and to provide for their support. 
Students volunteered readily, but there was money to 
support only twenty-four. They were from Amherst, 
Williams, Trinity, Yale, and Princeton. They were 
loeated in Boston, New Haven, and New York. 

The experiment was more successful, in all respects, 
than the most sanguine had dared to hope. The young 
men testify unanimously to the benefits which they have 
derived. Of course, they had little or no knowledge of 


access to thedegraded. At first the work was perplexing 
and discouraging; but as time and effort continued, 
these workers entered into the life of the poor and out- 
cast, and learned to sympathize, and so to lift up. One 
writes: 

“T found it repulsive, at first, to mingle with these 
people, and it seemed almost useless to try to do anything 
for them until I became more acquainted with them and 
their needs, I found them to be human beings like myself, 
but struggling against circumstances which I felt might 
have overwhelmed me, had I had them to contend with. 
I lost at‘once any feeling of repulsiveness towards them, 
and longed to help them, and the thing that troubled me 
most was that I could do so little.” 

This was getting down to people in a truly Christ-like 
spirit. 

Many write of the reflex influence on their own 
spiritual life, -For instance: “It was very hard at first, 
but that led me to a more complete consecration; and as 
I learned better how to work, and warmed to it, I came 
to love it, especially the last two weeks. I really wished 
to stay and work when I came home.” 

The blessedness of thorough consecration and entrance 
into selfdenying service tothe lowly! Another: “Spir- 
itually, I am only too glad to say that I have been made 
over.” A clearer knowledge of the power of Christ is the 
gainofall. Says.one:..“Above all else, I prize the feeling 
of poajtiveness [ have gained in our Christian faith, from 
what I have seen it do in the hearts of men. To see 
the power of God save to the uttermost, is a spiritual 
privilege one cannot prize too highly.” | Another writes: 
“T have learned that there is nothing outside of the gos- 
pel of Christ that can keep a man from drinking, swearing, 
or sinning in any way. My own Christian life was unreal, 
and sometimes doubi ful; but the mists have rolled away, 
and God has shown me that there is tremendous living 
power in the word of God.” 


length. It is impossible to estimate the formative influ- 
ence of such an experience upon the future of these 
young men. It has adjasted their conceptions of reli- 
gious truth, and made it vividly real tothem. It has 
opened their eyes to the essentially heroic side of the 
ministry. Some, who were undecided as to their future, 
have heard the Divine call to preach.the gospel. With 
cleared vision and enlarged plans they have returned to 
their stfdies. As one says, ‘‘ My eyes are opened. I see 
what I need as a student preparing for work among real 
live Americans.” 

There was naturally some apprehension lest health 
should svffer, or, at least, that young.men would be 
unfitted for study in the following term. But no one 
was injured, and most report unusual benefit to health 
from their vacation. Explicit and full precautions were 
given, and abundant opportunity afforded for rest, 
Nearly all write like one who says, “My health, I am 
glad to say, was much improved. ! am stronger than 
when I left college. Your precautions were followed. 
I had a good room, ate good food regularly, took daily 
baths, with some minutes of gymnastic work. Then I 
could sleep soundly and long. I gave especial attention 
to the long. One can stand heat, and enjoy it, if the 
system is in perfect tone.” 

But others were richly blessed in this service. Not- 
withstanding little was expected from their labor, these 
young men easily adapted themselves to their new cun- 
ditions, and developed surprising effectiveness. The 
testimony of conductors of missions and pastors with 
whom they served, is very cordial and emphatic. Colonel 
H. H. Hadley, of St. Bartholomew’s Mission, writes of 
two of them: “During the two months of their stay 
they made lots of friends among the converts, and induced 





_ Asa result of a discussion upon this state of things, 


These are specimens of what might be quoted at great | 


‘mercy benches,’ and kneel for prayer—pray for them- 


. selves, and renounce sin and drunkenness, This experi- 


ence has been useful to me, I see by their work that 
others besides the saved drunkard can rescue the lost 
from drink and kindred sins, if they are fully consecrated, 
earnest, and wise.” 

This measure of apparent success was exceptional, yet 
aery favorable testimony to the efficiency of the work 
done is general. The experience has been such as 
to encourage the workers to continue. 

The last result to be noticed, but not the least impor- 
tant, is the influence of these student workers in the 
colleges to which they have returned. President Smith, 
of Trinity College, writes: “Their health seems not to 
have suffered, and their devotion to study is greater than 
ever. Part of this may be due to the fact that they are 
in higher classes; but some of it, I am sure, is due to the 
more serious view of life given by their summer’s experi- 
ence, I am certain that a larger number of men will 
be obtainable next year, if they are called for.” 
Professor G. 8. Burroughs, of Amherst, writes: “ The 
experiences of the six students who engaged in city 
mission work during the past summer, is fruitful of much 
good to the institution., Never since my connection 
with this college have we had a meeting more impres- 
sive and helpful, in the opinion both of students and pro- 
fessors, than that in which the experiences of these men 
were brought in review before us. They say that they 
would not for anything part with what the work has 
brought them, and urge others to enter upon it, asa 
special privilege, if offered another year, as they earn- 
estly hope it may be, to college students.” 

So these young men are interesting their fellows in 
the needs of the city. And the city demands attention, 
The gravest peril to our civilization is in the slums, A 
dense and degraded populace is a menace to our entire 
religious, political, and economic order. The most press- 
ing work of the hour is the evangelization of that popu- 
lation. Our institutions of learning are repositories of 
intellectual and moral power. If, next summer, we can 
put one hundred college youth into the city, and they 
return to enlist others, not long hence, we shall have in 
our seminaries a body of men who, with a New Testa- 
ment conception of the ministry, shall come forth to 
consecrate all the rich equipment which institutions can 
afford them to the uplifting of the most needy people in the 
land. Then the redemption of the city will be at hand, 

New Haven, Conn. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_—___—- 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages ot his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 


among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
tor such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Religion.—The publication of the more solid and valu- 
able religious works depends little upon the holiday 
season, being only affected by the general tendency, upon 
the publishers’ part, to address the buying public during 
the winter mogths, when the long evenings sensibly 
promote the reading habit. The most important new 
American work in this division of literature is Professor 
Charles M, Mead’s Supernatural Revelation: An Essay 
Concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith (New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.50). It will be re- 
viewed at length at a later day. Two new translations 
of, and comments on, Old Testament books, are Professor 
George H. Gilbert's The Poetry of Job (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1), a new version from Baer and 
Delitzsch’s text; rhythmical prose is employed, and 
emphasis is laid upon the literary and semi-epical char- 
acter of the poems; Professor James Strong’s Sacred 
Idyls (New York: Hunt and Eaton. $1.50) is a similar 
presentation (though metrical) of The Song of Solomon, 
with interspersed explanations emphasizing its dramatic 
form. Dr. Charles 8, Robinson’s fresh and readable 
studies of the early life and times of Simon Peter (New 





nearly aix hundred different men to come forward to the 


York: American Tract Society. $1.25) may be placed 
on the shelf containing the well-known similar biographi- 


or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From ° 
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cal sermons which another New York min- 
ister, Dr. W. M. Taylor, has devoted to 
prominent Bible characters. To the Rev. 
James Stalker’s Imago Christi (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50) Dr. Taylor 
contributes an introduction. The book is 
a topical study and practical application 
of Christ’s example as illuminating the 
various conditions of life to-day. The 
general method of reflection is one that 
has been found spiritually useful through 
all the Christian centuries. Dr. George 
Rawlinson’s Kings of Israel and Judah 
(New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 
$1) is a popular conuensation and restate- 
ment of what is known of the subjects, 
from the Bible and other sources, and be- 
longs to the Men of the Bible series. 
Our Christian Heritage (Baltimore: James 
Murphy and Company. $1.00), by Cardinal 
Gibbons, shows its Roman Catholic author- 
ship chiefly in its brief and thoroughly 
unsatisfactory discussion of the public- 
education question; elsewhere it is, for the 
most part, a calm, broad-minded, and 
generally acceptable presentation of the 
grounds of belief in theism, immortality, 
revelation, Christianity, and the develop- 
ment and application of Christian morals 
in society and nation. Many, and some- 
times approving, citations are made from 
non-Roman authorities, and the book is 
an interesting illustration of the modern 
methods of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States. 
‘ History and Biography.—Mr. Justin 
Winsor’s inclusive and valuable collection 
of signed und systematically grouped 
monographs, making a Narrative and 
Critical History of America, has been 
completed by the issue of the eighth vol- 
ume (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). 
The work, though useful, is of somewhat 
irregular execution, and, on the whole, 
save in its admirable indexing, falls below 
its prototype, The Memorial History of 
Boston. The illustrations in this last 
volume are wretched. An affectionate life 
of Wilbur Fisk, the Methodist pioneer, by 
Professor George Prentice, is the second 
issue of the American Religious Leaders 
series (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.25). An addition to another useful 
library, the popular and successful Story 
of the Nations series (New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50) is the Rev. A. J. 
OChurch’s The Story of Early Britain,—to 
the Norman conquest, It is, of course, a 
condensation of existing authorities, but 
some of the illustrations are unfamiliar. 
L. Leger’s short History of Austro-Hun- 
gary, to 1889, translated from the French 
by Mrs. G. Birbeck Hill, and prepared by 
Dr. Freeman, will be chiefly useful be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of other books 
on the same theme. Its mechanical form 
is ingeniously ugly (London: Rivingtons; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The 
late Principal Shairp’s Portraits of Friends 
will be principally interesting, in this 
country, for the enlogies on A. H. Clough 
and Norman Macleod, and for the portrgit 
and sketch of the author (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25). The much 
‘discussed journal of the Paris life and 
friends of the young Russian artist, Marie 
Bashkirtseff (New York: Cassell and 
Company. $2), is worth looking at for its 
pictures of Meissonier, Bastien Lepage, 
Duran, Daudet, etc, The poor young 
girl’s own career was pathetic in its 
brevity and broken hopes, but distress- 
ingly egotistic, self-conscious, and attita- 
dinizing. The recent attempt to compare 
her life, which will soon be forgotten, 
with that of Keats, is absurd. The two- 
volume Autobiography of Mary Howitt, 
edited by her daughter (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), is about four times 
too large, and is stuffed with unimpor- 
tant matter. Morct readers will be sur- 


prised to learn that Mrs. Howitt, after 
various religious eccentricities, joined the 
Roman Church when past eighty. The 
two photographic portraits are the best 
part of the work. Canon Rawlinson’s His- 
tory of Phenicia (New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $6) is reserved for further 
notice. Its price is unwarrantably high. 

Politics and Sociology.—Professor R. T. 
Ely has gathered from various periodicals, 
with additions, some brief papers and lec- 
tures on the application of Christian ethics 
to economics, which he calls Social Aspects 
of Christianity (New York: T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. 90 cents). The author’s moral ear- 
nestness and position as a student of social 
science entitle him to a hearing. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson’s Industrial Progress of 
the Nation (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50) also consists, in part, of 
periodical essays on food supply and con- 
sumption, prices and profits, the single 
land-tax, the prevention of fires, waste of 
fuel in cooking, and other themes which 
he has carefully studied. Mr. Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe’s Individualism: A System 
of Politics (New York: Macmillan and 
Company. $4), is a strong new English 
statement of the necessity of promoting 
social growth through the individual 
rather than by “nationalism” or govern- 
mental control of everything. 

In Fiction, including the Juvenile, it will 
be enough to mention the recent titles most 
deserving of attention by librarians or 
book-clubs. Charles Dudley Warner’s A 
Little Journey in the World (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, $1.50); W. D. 
Howells’s A Hazard of New Fortunes 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. Paper. 
75 cents); and A. W. Tourgee’s With 
Gauge and Swallow, Attorneys (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, $1), are 
familiar to the readers of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Harper’s Weekly, and Lippincott’s 
Magazine, respectively. Of new juveniles 
may be selected Sarah Orne Jewett’s Betty 
Leicester (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.25); Elizabeth W. Champney’s 
Witch Winnie (New York: White and 
Allen. $1.50),—a tale of “ King’s Daugh- 
ters’”” work in New York; J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s The Adventures of David Vane 
and David Crane (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. $1), a comedy of errors on one of the 
New England farms the author knows so 
well; Lucy Larcom’s A New England Girl- 
hood (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
75 cents), an autobiography, not a story, but 
ali the more interesting on that account; 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church’s To the Lion’s 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.25), 
a striking, but, perhaps, not too sad, tale 
of early persecution of the Christians in 
Nicsea; and the late Rev. Dr. B. K. Peirce’s 
popular retelling of Audubon’s Adventures 
(New York: Hunt and Eaton, 60 cents). 
Emily Brodie’s Old Christie’s Cabin (New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. $1) 
suggests, in its title, a famous and widely 
successful story, but will be found worth 
reading for its own sake. Christie is a 
good and helpful “old salt,” whose boat- 
shaped cabin is a favorite rendezvous for 
the children. 

Travel and Description.—Closely follow- 
ing the useful new life of Johu Davis, for 
whom Davis Strait was named, comes Pro- 
fessor Julius Olson’s translation of Peter 
Lanridsen’s life of the Dane, Vitus Bering 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.,) whose name, 
plus one letter, is made famous at another 
corner of our continent. To readers of 
this useful, though transitory, division of 
literature, have also been given R. B. An- 
dersen’s translation of another Dane’s, 
Charles Lumholtz’s, four years’ record of 
experience among cannibals in Australia 
and Queensland. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5); the artist F. A. 


some winters in Algeria (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers; $2.50); G. Bird Grin- 
nell’s original collection of Pawnee Hero 
Stories and notes of habits, etc. (New 


Company. *$2); and Mrs. Minerva B, Nor- 
ton’s pleasant sketches In and Around 
Berlin (Chicago: A, ©. McClurg & Co, 
$1), which will interest the many Ameri- 
cans who have lately visited the peculiar 
German capital, as well as others, who 
have never seen it. 

In Art, besides the books lately chroni- 
cled here, are Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
chapters on The Earlier English Water- 
éolor Painters(New York: Macmillan and 
Company. $7.50), rather drearily illus- 
trated by reproductions of essentially 
unimportant pictures; aid Herbert Rait- 
lon’s not very valuable étchings of that 
perennial subject, Westminster Abbey, 
familiar to subscribers to the Portfolio, 
and now reissued in book form with 
sketchy chapters by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
an English antiquarian of the lighter order 
(New York: Macmillan and Company.; 
$7.50); and Mr. Pennell’s important new 
work on Pen Drawing (issued by the same 
house), which must be reviewed hereafter. 

In Literary Oriticism are the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke's incisively appreciative 
essays on The Poetry of Tennyson (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50); 
in new Poetry, after the important new 
books by Browning and Tennyson, there 
is nothing worth a word of mention; and 
in Philosophy nothing need be named save 
the new translation, by divers English 
and American hands, superintended by 
Professor W. 8. Hough, of Erdmann’s 
three-volume History of Philosophy, from 
ancient times to the days since Hegel. If 
America has contributed to philosophy, 
Dr. Erdmann does not know it; and, 
otherwise, the history is decidedly less 
useful here than Ueberweg’s, so enriched 
by the labors of that lamented worker, 
George 8. Morris. 





Most readers of poetry have taken no 
small pleasure in Mr. Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich’s dainty touch and fine lyrical faculty, 
as’shown in the minor pieces he has writ- 
ten during the thirty-five years since Baby 
Bell gave him current fame. But the poet, 
not content with the lesser achievements 
in which he is a master, makes some ambi- 
tious and unsuccessful experiment, every 
few years, toward the production of a 
long poem, dramatic, idyllic, or narrative. 
His new effort of this class, Wyndham 
Towers, would have been deemed a prom- 
ising production, had it been written in 
the author’s youth. Its romantic plot, 
though hackneyed, is picturesque, both in 
its horrorsand in itsenvironment; thereare 
felicitous, if somewhat artificial, delinea- 
tions of scenery and of action; and there 
is one sweet little lyric in the eighty 
pages of blank verse. But, as a produc- 
tion of a man in his sixth decade, it forces 
its critics to perceive that Mr. Aldrich is 
still echoing, or copying, Keats and Tenny- 
son; is still making uncertain experiments 
in measures beyond his powers; and is 
never likely to learn that tarns, blazonry, 
moths, glow-worms, antique towers, mys- 
terious murders, and divers rich tints and 
tastes, are not enough to equip a mature 
poet of the first class, especially when por- 
trayed by the aid of such forced accents 
and superfluous words as instantly call 
attention to the un-Tennysonian character 
of the blank verse. Indeed, the poem is 
distinctly inferior to Mr. Aldrich’s similar 
Garnaut Hall, printed a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and must be added, with all its 
minor graces, to the long list of examples 
of “ arrested development” in literature. 
(74<5} inches, cloth, pp. v, 80. Boston: 








Bridgman’s well-illustrated accounts of 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


York: Forest and Stream Publishing | go 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks , the statement of cir- 

ion will be omi . At this season of the 
year, when so many iptions expire, it is 
impossible to state y, at the time of 


ung to, press, what number of copies will be 
required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amouwet 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ig- 
sue P nod a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to -y less than one thousand dollars, may ae 
such a position in the , regularly, as 
may choose, so far as Fino not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

For constipation, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. R. Fortson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter. 
says: “I have tried it for constipation, with 
success, and think it worthy a thorough trial 
by the profession.” 

The Voice.—Those who overtax the voice 
in singing or public speaking, will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” exceedingly 
useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear, For 
throat diseases and coughs, they are a simple 
yet effective remedy. Containing nothing 
injurious, they may be used as often as re- 
quired, and will not disorder the stomach 
like cough syrups and balsams. For forty 
years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and widely used, being known all over 
the world as one of the few staple cough 
remedies. Sold only in boxes. 


St. Luke’s Gospel. 


“Riddle on St. Luke, in Schaff’s Inter- 
national Revision Commentary (16mo, 
$1.25), is both scholarly and popular; 
concise, accurate, and practical, and well 
suited to the needsof intelligaat Sunday- 
school teachers generally.” — The Sunday 
School Times. 

“Lives of Christ are of peculiar value in 
the study of the Gospel narrative. First 
among these in its careful treatment of 
historical and chronological questions is 
Andrew’s Life of Our Lord” (8vo, 
$2.50).— The Sunday School Times. ; 

Cadman’s Christ in the Gospels (12mo, 
$1.50) is a harmony on a new plan. 
“Helpful and labor-saving; skilfully 
prepared, anda valuable aid to the study 
of the Gospels.”—N. Y. Examiner. 

“Dr, Marvin R. Vincent’s Word Studies 
in the New Testament is a delicious 
book. ... Thousands will take delight 
in handling the gems which he has 
brought to view by his careful research 
and judicious discrimination, All Bible 
readers should enjoy and profit by these 
delightful Word Studies.” —AHoward 
Crosby. (Vol. L, Synoptic Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles of Peter, James, and 
Jude. 8vo, $4.00.) 

Descriptive circulars of The Bible or Speak- 
er’s Commentary, and Lange’s Commen- 
tary, sent to any address. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


AMERICAN MESSENGER Céentaiy). Full of 
ractical Christianity ; old-time favorite in many 
hou and homes. Sing]é@ copies, or papers individu- 

ally addressed, 25 cts. te ; on. Gata to one address, 
i. 3; 20 soptes, $0.09; copies, $6.00. Larger quan- 
ities at same 

THE CHILD'S PAPER (Monthly). This stand- 

ard periodical used by all denomin 10 cop 
one year, to one address, $1.00; larger quantities 
same rate. Single subscription, 25 cts. 

MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sheet, can 

be used asasemi-monthly. Terms sameas “ Child’s 
per. 


ag A Kavya ban of pce —J for infant ey 
parts; a chromo re edch quarter. year, 
Dingle copy, 60 4ta.; ten or more, #8 cts. each. : 


Specimens of these periodicals mailed free. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
Boston, 44 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,93StateSt, 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 

St. San Francisco,7%Market@} 










































GLADSTONE. 


praises 
| Harper’s 
: Young People. 





.. _ It far.suirpasses all that the enter- 
rise and skill of our publishers have 
‘heen able to produce,—W. E. Gap- 
STONE, in North American Review 


“for January, 1890. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $2.00 
“- @ year, postage free. Stbscribe now! 





“Pahl by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A The New 8 Year! 9 New Year! 0 


h New and true Music Books 

TChoice Sacted Solos, 94 fine songs................00.0..4. $1, 
© Choice Sacred Solos, for Low Voice, 40 songs.......$1. 
_sSong Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs........ $1. 








_ Song Classics, Low Voice, 47 80gS.............02+-0++0- $1. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs..................-+.-0-+- $1. 
* Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs...... Fieve teechinessecsis 
) Classic Vocal Duets, the very best... VES Pea ee eee $1. 
- Everest’s A'bum of Songs, good selections............ $1. 






_; Maud V, White’s Album, tasteful songs... 
¥ Sullivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work.... A 
> Popular Song Collection, 37 good songs................. ; 


Good Old Songs we used to sing, 115 songs............ $1. 
College Songs, 150,000 SOld,.............cceeeersereneeeres 50c. 
» College Songs, for Banjo, for Guitar, each... 0 
Rhymes and Tunes: Osgood, Sweet home music. $1. 
og bape ae 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pieces..........:....c0reee0-0 BL, 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 31 pieces................c00sereeed $1. 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces...............ccccscee scenes cove $1. 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces. ...................... $1, 
Popular Dance Music Collection.......................s00« $1. 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces............,...- $1, 


The above are all superior books, 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


_ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





: CENTS percopy. 14 es Uveen Sor Sandler 
-§ eng og oF oun Cc. 
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“GOLDEN TEXTS FOR 1890, 


-, With Bible Gems and Lesson Dictionary. #2 pages, 
‘in @ neat aa aor a Over 100,000 copies sol 
1889, ; Sam. 5 cents. 


WARD 6 & DRUMMOND, 


_7i BROADWAY, 


4 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Reading the Bible with Relish.” 


, 365 dail 


Authors Publishing Co., 74 E. 90th St.,N. Y. 


Bae s ible Markt roneic sical order, with 
ki og Hels ps to , Prayer, b 
Quarterly. 10 cts. 





mage 7 in otthel aa and a life. 


: H | LL’ MANUAL. "Foun noox. 


New edition. For pri ask an. 
A book: nt, or avy | hae 8 & CO., Hill Standa 
‘ , 108 Sta! reet, Onicage. Splendid oppor- 


ss taalty for aya ana aeateleches canvassers. 





. PILGRIM 7's. The most successful daily text- 
fi. lished, Excites study 
ALMANAC hg nterest. Also contains 

9 Golden Texts and other matter. 

Price, 3cents. Come’. SUNDAY 
1 & PUBLISHING Society, Boston and Chicago. 


No. 4, 1890, 
8cHOO 





“THE ACME CARDS.” 


e things for Sunday-schools. 


Just th 
and circular, Enclosestamp. GOODENOUGH & 
WwoaLo 


M CO., 122 Nessau St., New York. 





Send for our new Illustrated catalogue of 


Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 


38. X CROWELL & CO..13 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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agazines. 
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Teachers’ Bibles. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 
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Dr. Talntege’ eke 
Early Home, 


His Mother’s Death, ‘and a 
Celestial Dream , 
are Word-Pictures of striking beauty 
as drawn by the famous Preacher 77 
in his new department— 
“Under My Study Lamp” —1j 
In _ JANUARY 


tt JADIES > HOME 
\ OURNAL 


Breakfast and Dinner Parties, b 


Teas, Suppers, Luncheons and Receptions; How 
to entertain well; New ideas in serving; Pretty 
table adjuncts and decorations; Dainties and Des- 
serts; are all original in the JourNAL. Cooki 
recipes are practical, and are furnished by the best ° 
society women and housekeepers in the country. 


Side Talks with Girls. 


Instruction in morals and manners; How to improve gram- 
mar, and how to talk and appear well in society; Wholesome fj 
advice for growing daughters, given sugar-coated by purer 
fiction and confidential talks. 


A Special Offer for ‘Fanuary. 
) To introduce the Laprgs’ Home Journat into your home}, 
\i with the new year, we offer to mail to your address the double 
4) Holiday Numbers FREE of charge, if you will send us}, 
as cents for a Three Months’ Trial Subscription, beginning 
January ist, 1890. This makes 


\ dll FIVE MONTHS for ‘HS for only 25 Cents. "a 
On the News Stands. 10 Cents a copy. 
. CURTIS PUBLISHING i. PHILADELPHiA, Pa. ff 
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Of the International Sunday-school “ts with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
a0 in full on opposite A little book Gixt inches, 186 pages) yer ge all me 
essons of the year, and fe pages for notes. is printed on thin, tough a yt bara 
neatly bound in cloth, with side deen n color and gold, About a quarter of an i 

Just the thing for those who wish to wt over the Jesson at odd minutes. Single copy, -— 
mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents! 


five or more, forty cents each, 
A JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, "Philadelphia, Pa. 


ororat. MYMNS, No.5. Used by Mr. D, L. Moody in all his Evangelistic Meetings. 
EXAMINE $; eeLised. m, Ne. “¥ mn; Avs a full and comprehensive Topical Index. 
Best Prayer Meeting Book Music’ b’d covers, $3@ per 100; words only, b’d covers, $10 per 100, 


me MALE Om posed and arran, by Ira D. Sankey and Geo. C, 
Sa Mee endeok contorted of —~y valee for Men's Meeti Choirs, 
Gatherinen 8 Se ectenement if ordered by mail, 
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full catalogue of our other publications sent 
76 E, Ninth St., New Ye York. BICLOW & & MAIN, 


NTWEMS.—Fitertart nmeaten Bln 


icire. ‘ae pp, with fa of 1! organ score. Adapted 16 chorus 
TEE ote 
ATHERED JEWELS No. 


wae ge inj boarda “Speclmen pages oeso Oe 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tanes for church worship. 





a ‘BI Randolph St. Chicago. 





| HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 





3.8. OGILVIE, O71 BOGh 88..New York. 
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Henry M. Stanley. 


Sranuey, the world's greatest explorer, 
has just returned to civilization. No 
achievement of modern times can compare 
with this latest expedition. The whole 
world is throwing up its hat and shouting: 
“Hurrah for Henry M. Stanley!"”” What 
does that mean to you? It means an op- 
portunity to quickly make thousands of dol- 
larsin carrying to the people the complete 
history of the wonderful achievement and 
remarkable disceveries as contained in our 
great work, “ Heroes of the Dark Continent; 
or, How Stanley Found Emin Pasha.” It is 
the grandest and best. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of beautiful and original illustrations, 
The book may be truly called * Pictorial 
Africa.” Complete outfit only $1.00, and 
‘we refund this when you have sold only 
ten copies, If you can give a part or all 
of your time to this enterprise, you will 
find a new El Dorado—a real, live bonanza 
—right at your door. Now is the time; do 
not wait a moment. Our terms are liberals 
send on your $1.00 for outfit, If you don’t 
like it send it back and get your money. 
Distance is no hindrance. Books are deliv. 
ered to all parts of the country promptly, 
and at our expense. No capital needed ex- 
cept cost of outfit. Wecan and will satisfy 
you in every way. Apply to 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 
No. 1009 Main 8t., 
Richmond, Va. 
FOR THE LESSONS OF 1600. 


Alce's Commentary onthe Gospel of Luke 


By Rev. Epwtn W. Rice, D.D. 
Sipe and Biwatione Authorized and Revised Ver- 
Octavo edition. $1.25. 
peo thevecyrmn satiny 

” on gee how it could be bettered.”"—7. LZ. Ouy- 
% "IT have tested it. . .. The work isan admirable one.” 
~a% vp ress BD holarship.”— George D. 

m scho = 
Ti ty’ ‘a jaan Charles L. ni DD, 
“Timely and va ee 8 

“A very useful 1 he! re 


—T. 
“Fall of valuable Titormation A D. Hi D.D, 
“ Will save much time and trouble.”"—A. A echt 


D.D, 
“ Displaying fine exegetical insight.”— Prof. M, Val- 


“ Admirably executed.” — Prof. James Strong, LL.D. 
“ Packed fu hh of good matter’'—Proy, At Riddle, 
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AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. 
THE UNION’S BOOK AGENCY, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ALESMEN wanted nternational Cy- 


clopedia. ixcla in. kxclastve ters terattory thorough prepa- 
p NP business as abliite and expan — 


warrant. Dopp, Snap &Co., Tiand wis t Bidway, ad 


DAISY ©" sesictees 


ExXolder. 
W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 














CHOIR LEADERS. i tagars acy. an profoundly pherephal 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- r. Cmakegnaruraloratorn,t me ath, Pre 
Tuk JOUN CHURCH CO. Cinetunatt, o. | 7520's, povtage free. FUNK 4 WAGEAL(S, Pus 

Ovs New SUNDaY-scHooL Music Boox, 
HAPPY GREETINGS, |ontHE,LLUSTRATOR 
He DA MULE. tne ence Senate expe Senet, and ie C. Morrow, edi: ft rs. Rev. 
MULL, 150 Nassau St.. New York. | J , . Writes : “ We your 
a a a of 
Eerie cre aig eee 
Pines | Benes , Minneapolis, Mina., oy Amel 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either - or new subscrib- 
These rates include 


ONE COPY, one year, .. «$1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in ‘advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will peppiiee with as man copies ius may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies \spape than rans mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a pac 
Scentseach. A package thus sen 
one son only, and no names can be 


— on the separate papers. 
a barere for H club may be ordered sent 
to ee ual yina 
cents each, when 80 de- 


addroases at §1.00 each, and 
ty te one address, at 
tired: f tno package of less than five copies can thus 
sen 
ane apers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
baper cases whére a portion of the ——— ofa 
et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
n the same school ee = from another, 
the papers wil! be sent acco’ 


FREE COPIES. One free copy,  saahtoned, will be 
allowed for every ten copies mths for inaclub of either 
eharacter, The free copies F ig age clubs cannot 
well be ones separately, but will be Included in the 


A may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to - re at the same time 
with the club as originally ered, and the rate to 
Ly the Ay pepeetonets share of the yearly club rate, 





tare open durt ony cs & portion of the 
was m4 6a bacribe at c jub vs length of 
e ne paper? may be ng ps of 


peed poy: to hav rection of a 
be careful to name, not on) thd peer. — 
vo wh wy Ay it sent, but also the one to 
All addresses should include 
a one tate. 
a club subscription is ses by some — 
gb A he o Be revious subscrt D 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating ng that 
the place the one 


formed 


last y ie. 
The paper wil A be sent to any ae povend 
the time paid for, unless by special request. Pe 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiration of the eubacetp: on, Renew should 
oy be mate an y. ‘a Py dio 

copies of any one tssue o per 

able all the teachers 0 a school to Ad it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following ee which include 
One copy, one Year, 
‘Two or more ies, one year, 





of the 
nion at 


To ministers ont m issiouaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To mente the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers, 
Great Britain Messrs. Hodder and Stoughto 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive Fearly 
or erry subscriptions at the above rates, the 
ee a jled direct from Philadelphia to the 
su ra. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
= — Street, Philadelphia, 
P. 9. Bor 1 
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PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
° + Soap ¢- 


T cracked, SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and podsenes skin and hands, 

speedy overcome by that most exquisite of 
skin beautifiers, the CuTiIcURA MEDICATED ToILeT 


It stimulates the sebaceous 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and k them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, ples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other —_ 

Por preserving, freshening, and beau’ yas the 
complexion an ‘skin, and impartin ve yd 
1ess and whiteness of the hands so much 
sired, + is incomparably superior to all other bin 

autifiers, 

Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drve AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

#@- Send for for * ‘How to Beautify’ the Skin.” 

Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
ed by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soar. 


me pants to pour out the 


BABY'S "x: 
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2. Tricopherous 
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Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
l \BOLAY & ©0., New York. 
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the mouth. 
breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
































Dsiusly Favored A Piet Lig Det. 


hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manutacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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If you have a 
COLD or COUGH, 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Or ea an COD LIVER OIL 





LIME AND SOD4 


er 
a. . A REMEDY FOR IT.. 
preparation contains the stimula- 


unt de roperties of . ge 


by physicians all the world over. It is ase 


as milk, Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A ‘ect 
Emulsion, better than all others made. For 


all forms of Wasting 


CONS UMPTT ON, 
Sorofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §$CQTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 


profuse éxplanation or impudent entreaty 
er ound you to accept a substitute. 


catee CONSUMPTION 


Is ae Pons by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
orus neneally existing in the human omy. 
he peal an po, in the administration of a 
prspesation cephores being Bt onee assimila- 
1 x -. doxyeizabie WI TER’S HYPO- 
the only preparation of Phos- 

phorus which combines these characteristics in the 
For consumption, bronchitis, 

— night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
Ba Recommended by physicians. Sold 
Pp roy $1 per bottle. Send for grouse. 

Wacharne & Co., Chemists, 162 William 8t., 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 












Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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 @RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S. COCOA. 


a thorough gh knowlege of of the natural laws 
which govern a careful applica f digestion and nutri- 
tion, and b: peneeies of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Mr. has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 

erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the “p= use of such articles of diet that 
a constitu may be may oes | built w i. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
reds of subtle maladies are floating —~) 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many 4 fatal shaft by k our- 
meee tate well fortified with pure blood anda a 4 
frame.’ — Gazette, 
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with boiling water or milk. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——< —_—_—_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
AND THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


[The Rev. Dr. E. T. Bartlett, in The Standard of the 
Cross and The Church. ] 
[Notz.—In The Sunday School Times for 
November 23, 1889, the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, Dean 
of the Episcopal Divinity School of. Philadel- 
phia, showed the general correspondence of the 
International lessons for 1890 with the outline 
of the Christian Year. This article called out 
several criticisms from different writers in The 


—= | Standard of the Cross and The Church. Dean 


Bartlett replies to these criticisms in the article 
given herewith_THE EpITOR oF THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TIMEs.] 


I beg to offer a reply, brief as I possibly 
can make it, to the comments, in your 
number of December 14, with which the 
Rev. Dr. Perry and Mr. George C. Thomas 
have honored a recent Sunday School 
Times article of mine. The courtesy 
which marked the communications of my 
two friends was all I could have wished, 
and I cordially thank them for it. I trust 
they will not find me wanting in courtesy 
to them. Willingly would I sit at their 
feet and learn. But there are several im- 
portant matters touched on by them, on 
which, perhaps, a few words from me may 
not come altogether amiss. 

The article they alluded to was not 
written to advocate the use of the Inter- 
national lessons in our Sunday-schools, 
No comparison with the Diocesan Com- 
mittee’s Lessons was made or suggested 
by me. I wrote then, and I write now, 
simply with a view to three things which 
seem to me to go together: the Christian 
Year, the orderly study of the Bible, and 
Christian unity. 

In the orderly study of the Bible, I in- 
clude such a study of it as we find set 
forth as a system in the Calendar of our 
Church. By the Christian Year, I under- 
stand the whole year of 865 days. In the 
Prayer Book, in the Calendar, and in the 
“Order how the rest of the Holy Scripture 
is appointed to be read,” I find two great 
systems—the Christian Year, and the con- 
secutive reading of the Bible as a book or 
series of books—wonderfully blended, so 
that most part of the Old Testament is 
read every year once, and the New Testa- 
ment read over orderly every year twice, 
except the Apocalypse. When Procter 
says of this Order, that by it “the reading 
was made intelligible by being made con- 
tinuous,” he seems to say the plain truth, 
When Freeman says (i. 347) that “the 
cycle according to which Scripture is read 
on week-days in the English Church has 
this incidental advantage, that it produces 
a variety of instructive combinations,” 
and that “a watchful and well-trained 
eye will continually discern beautiful cor- 
respondences and contrasts,” he enunci- 
ates a principle of great importance. 
When he adds of the English Sunday- 
cyclé, “in which one lesson is regulated 
by the season, the other by the day of the 
month,” that it “presents a still more 
varied field for such combinations,” I fail 
to see that he becomes unchurchly. There 
is (to be sure) a well-known difference 
between the English Church and our own 
as to Proper Lessons, ‘we having such les- 
sons for all Sundays, and the English for 
only about half a dozen; but our Church 
permits the Lesson from the Gospels ap- 
pointed for the day of the month to be 
read in place of the Second Lesson for the 
Sunday at Evening Prayer. 

In the arrangement of the Calendar, the 
Church sets out from January, thus “ fol- 
lowing the lead of heathen Rome,” if I 
may borrow my friend Dr. Perry’s words 
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“of our Lord’s Resurrection” is what he 
says of the International series. Thesame 
words may betused of the Church Calen- 
dar, and even of what the English Church 
appoints for a Second Lesson for the Third 
Sunday in Advent, 1890, ‘The contem- 


_ plation of our Lord’s sufferings and death, 


which are almost universally associated 
with the spring season of Lent, is placed 


in the autamn months, October and No- 
.vernber,” 
- objection to the International lessons. 
¢might have been added, that by our own 
'Church’s Calendar of daily lessons the 
*same subject is placed before us in May, 


says Dr. Perry, referring with 
It 


“June, August, September, and December ; 


“that by the English Church it is appointed 


for the Second Lesson at Morning Prayer 
on the Foarth Sunday after Easter; and 
“that in the Holy Eucharist “the contem- 
“plation of our Lord’s sufferings and death ” 
*is carried through the whale year. The 
story of thé birth of our Saviour, which 
‘seems to my friend Mr. Thomas so un- 
“suitable for a Sunday-school lesson for 
“January 26, “onemonth after Christmas,” 
is a Church Leason in September, over eight 
‘months after Christmas. That which he 
‘objects to for January 5, “because dis- 
“tinctly an Advent Lesson,” is appointed by 
our Church for the 224 of March and the 
“10th of September, and by the English 
‘Church for the Second Lesson in the morn- 
ing on the Fifth Sunday in Lent, 1890, 


How far these facts illustrate the charac- 
‘ter and weight of some objections made by 
Churchmen against the International les- 
sons is not now the most important ques- 
tion with me, I am not advocating the 
‘cause of those lessons, What Iam con- 
cerned about is that we should recognize 
the fulness and variety of the Christian 
Year, its “instructive combinations,” its 
“ beautiful correspondences and contrasts,” 
as Fréeman terms them. 

‘The wisdom of the guidance’ which the 
Church gives us for the reading and study 
of Scripture, none of us would question, 
‘Tts present timeliness is most striking. 
“The Prayer Book Revisers of 1549 speke 
‘in their preface of an evil cttstom of “these 
“many years past,” “that commonly, when 
‘any Book of the Bible was begun, before 
‘three or four chapters were read out, all 
‘the rest were unread.” Books were “ never 
read through,” was their complaint. They 
‘gought to redress this evil by a Calendar, 
wherein “ the reading of Holy Scripture is 
so set forth, that all things may be done in 
‘order, without breaking one piece thereof 
from another.” Freeman (I., 344) con- 
siders that in doing this they “restored to 
‘the people something of that historical 
‘knowledge of Divine things which must, 
‘after all, be the basis of all other.” This 
is a Churchman’s view of their work. The 
value of such work in these days is well 
shown forth in some impressive words of 
one of the gre&test biblical scholars of our 
age, Bernhard Weiss. Speaking of the 
importance of “a living, historical know]- 
edge of Scripture,” he declares that it 
appears to him “that nothing less than 
‘the whole future of theology and the 
‘Church depends on the wider diffusion 
and deeper character of such an under- 
standing of the Scriptures.” I believe he 
is right. I believe that we of this Church 
occupy a position of peculiar advantage, 
because the compilers of our Lectionary 
are, and have been, teaching us, by the 
whole order with which they have done 
their part to surround us as Churchmen, 
that the Bible is an orderly historical 
revelation, and that the Bible should be 
studied asea book by us just because we 
are churchmen. The more faithfully and 
humbly we follow such teaching, the more 
freely can we welcome all the real light 
that is shining in this our day upon the 





shine from ; the more readily can we share 
in, and profit by, and rejoice over, the 
fruits gathered by those who are devoutly 
searching the Scriptures, even though they 
are without, much of the help and good hope. 
that come to.us through the Christian Year. 
The Bible is leading men to the Christian 
Year, as the Christian Year is leading us 
to the Bible. The Bible and the Christian 
Year belong together, and over both is 
God himself, though we and our thoughts 
(which he is seeking to educate and raise) 
may be far beneath both. 
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This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in-attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. The February number is now ready. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


By Clara Doty Bates. 
.By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 
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And The International Sunday-school Leak for February. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
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Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five Pon. ys or more copies, in.a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year, At such 
prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’s Lesson. Guide. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sanday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lemon study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared.by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps, The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O. Box 1550. 1031 tecnese Street, Patladelphia, Pa. 
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